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nor too repeatedly. He is entitled to the gratitude of 
the human race, not only because he has cleared away 
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pestilences from the earth and freed men from many 
destructions that waste at noonday, but because he has 
thereby demonstrated the right way of approaching and 
dealing with the world’s destroyers of life. ‘There is 
no magic in the matter, no occult philosophy, no absentee 
religion.~ ‘There is simply the recognition of ascertained 
causes and the setting in motion of other causes that will 
counteract or anticipate them, It is as simple as hitting 
afattlesnake ready to spring. Religion makes a man 
pray to do it, and to thank God he could do it, but no 
real religion counsels a man to.take the moment for pray- 
ing when the rattler is. coiled. Pray before and after, 
if you please, but, just then, strike. It is great praise a 
foremost newspaper in the world gives in saying that 
Gen. Gorgas has perhaps done more than any man to 
throw open the tropics, or to show how they can be thrown 
open, to habitation by Caucasians. If his achievement 
shall throw open the tropics of ignorance and infatuation, 
and set people everywhere on the right road to the 
management of disease, a higher praise yet will be his. 
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ScHooits and colleges are testing-places, experiment 
stations, assay offices, wherein are discovered the capaci- 
ties of students, and their possibilities. People often 
estimate them and their product as if they made educated 
people and manufactured something. ‘The truth is that, 
if the ore has value, the school will bring it out. All 
education can do is to find out what is pay dirt and put 
it in the way of being utilized. But to say we can’t 
make silk purses out of sows’ ears, overlooks the fact that 
pigskin makes a more durable purse than silk. The 
school can deal only with the miaterial given it, but 
within this limit there are wonderful results. We have 
powers brought to light that. otherwise would he hidden 
and smothered. We have more and more varieties of 
magnetic attraction which draw out potential abilities. 
This is the significance of the tendency toward vocational 
training in schools. It is not to take the school out of 
educational activity, putting it into utilitarian directions. 
The real justification is the experimental effect. More 
points of contact with the mind increase educative effects, 
and aid in discovering what it is the function of educa- 
tion to discover,—the highest powers within. ‘The teacher 
is an explorer in a country forever undiscovered, and 
enjoys the dramatic fascinations of discovery and develop- 
ment. Nor is the charm only that of opening out bonan- 
zas of prodigy. It is the surer promise of lifting all values 
into higher value. ‘The height of the general level is the 
true measure of public education. 
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FAaTALIzING one’s condemnations is a tendency of 
human nature which probably accounts for the belief in 
eternal punishment, and now that people no longer 
penalize their brethren hereafter, they should be less 
ready to keep their anger forever here. ‘Time passes 
rapidly and we hardly realize how much it does. After 
a judgment is passed we are apt to file it away and bring 
it out as though it never could be outlawed. In the 
mean time, changes have transpired and the old judgment 
is not only out of date but out of focus. Because it was 
once righteous is no reason for deeming it always right- 
eous. Inexorableness is not invariably connected with 
justice. It consorts better with tyranny and vindic- 
tiveness. When a criticism or a blame stiffens and ossi- 
fies beyond change, it has ceased to be of use or truth. 
The setting in of rigor is likely to be a sign of death. 
“Never” is too awful a word to install in our notions of 
another life, and it should not be readily used with refer- 
ence to this life. ‘To every one his chance, so long as there 
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is any hope of one, is a rule which should always modify 
judgment; but the delight of superiority is so alluring 
that human nature is loath to consider how improvement 
may antiquate old ratings, and compel readjustment of 
estimates. Many a man of pharisaical temper may get 
a wholesome shock at seeing ahead of him in the heavenly 
race people who began far behind him. A study of the 
virtues of one’s enemies would be in some ways more 
enlightening than a study of the virtues of the saints. 
It would tend to put forgiveness on the map of time, and 
present some examples more imperative than those of 
patterns in goodness, for who could endure to have an 
enemy outdo him in virtue? 
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A St. Lours minister, Dr. Samuel J. Nicholls, has 
the honor of being the only living Presbyterian clergy- 
man who has served in one pastorate continuously for 
fifty years. How many golden anniversaries have been 
celebrated in the Unitarian ministry? Dr. Osgood of 
Cohasset was one who attained this distinction, and it 
would be interesting to make a list of all the others, to 
see whether this is as old-fashioned as it seems. ‘To keep 
a city position so long is more remarkable than to keep 
a country parish, since conditions change so much more 
rapidly in the city than in the country. ‘There are some 
who question the honor. ‘They say, as did Brooke Her- 
ford, that a minister should not stay longer than ten 
years in a place, or they imply that so long a service is 
likely to indicate time-serving. Whatever may be said 
for shorter pastorates, it must be beneficial for a church 
to retain successful leadership for as long a term as it is 
successful, and it is an undoubted credit to any man to 
hold the respect and following of a church through a 
long period, especially in these times of easy change. 
A long pastorate is a valid test of character as well as of 
ability, for a man is most thoroughly known among the 
people who have known him long and intimately, and 
honorary or scholastic degrees cannot certify to what a 
long course of preaching in an intelligent community 
witnesses. The rewards of such service in the affection 
and confidence of several generations, no one can question. 


The Significance of Vacations. 


The modern appreciation of the vacation is an expres- 
sion of the revival of the spirit of exploration. The 
world has been mostly discovered. Ulysses and A¥neas, 
Moses and Magellan, have left a world at a loss to know 
how to gain their great satisfactions. A globe can be 
circumnavigated but once, but once can Italy be founded, 
and Canaan entered, and an Odyssey be written. The 
thrill of enterprise is purchased nowadays at heavy cost. 
One must go far from one’s hemisphere, and even ascend 
into the air, to be entitled to the explorer’s pride. It 
has become a highly specialized matter to enter into the 
spirit of discoverers by experience. 

In vacations, however, every one has a chance; and 
this interpretation of the meaning of vacations is designed 
to show every one his chance. ‘They are to be taken not 
as medicine, nor as mere recreation. ‘They are to be 
taken as a means of making the world larger. ‘They are 
in essence the protest of the normal man against getting 
to be a machine, and thus an unconscious slave. Ajneas 
insisted that his fatherland was not where he was born, 
but where he was going. Ulysses in his age, admitting 
the great past was past, yet fared toward the western 
seas, and boasted one equal temper of heroic hearts with 
his companions. Life could not hold them, and life as 
it is throughout the year is not enough for any man. 
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The witty author of Ecclesiastes said God had set the 
world in their heart. ‘That is why men take vacations. 
There are men who proudly assert their superiority to 
them. ‘They have been able to toil many years without 
arest. We never doubt their ability to toil many more 
years, and we recognize their endurance in doing so, 
but we would not stick in their place for all the rewards 
of a fortune and _ self-satisfied contentedness. They 
have the pride of activity and contempt of laziness, but 
to our mind their incessant occupation is a kind of lazi- 
ness. It has come from an indisposition to do anything 
but what they know how to do. Outside that round 
they are restless and ill at ease. With nothing to do, 
they are as lost as a child who has played all the games 
he knows. ‘They fear an idle moment like the dark. 
They can’t be at leisure, because they have lost the in- 
ventiveness, the enterprise, the spirit of adventure, 
that make leisure recuperative. Such people ought to 
be punished. ‘They are the inverse hoboes of the com- 
munity. ‘They cannot do their part in life to make idle 
time more profitable than busy time. They are useless 
unless they are busy. As tramps who will not work are 
set to sawing wood for their breakfast, these people, 
men and women, who will not employ some time outside 
their tasks ought to be set to doing nothing a good time 
before they are allowed to eat their meals. For most of 
us, to eat the bread of idleness is disgraceful, but for 
these cases the bread of idleness is just the thing. We 
confess to having an appetite for it at times ourselves, 
and we can testify that the bread of idleness is as nourish- 
ing as it is sweet. 

The providence of vacations is to test people’s ability 
to employ themselves. At other times it is perfectly 
simple to keep busy. One has to work, for some one 
hands the work out. But a genuine vacation consists 
in having nothing to do and doing it well. There is the 
world, and there is one person in it. Does he know it? 
and what will he do with it? 

These are questions calculated to make energetic per- 
sons tremble. Imagine one such person suddenly put 
out into the world and told to stop earning his living. 
A man of this sort would be as helpless before such task 
as he would be to find pleasure in ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland.” ‘Then it is high time he set about doing 
it. If we are speaking to him, we have not spoken a 
moment too soon. Out of all the props and stays, away 
with habits and ways! Can he stand alone in the world? 
Can he occupy himself with nothing to occupy him? 
Can he devise new ways to spend his time, find his way 
in the new country of nothing-to-do, dare the shoreless 
seas. of leisure, and fare forth toward the horizons beyond 
his knowledge? 

The moment such a test is faced, the subject of it 
will have the satisfaction of feeling what a world really 
is. He lived hitherto as though the world was his, and 
the part that was not his was not worth thinking about. 
But now he sees how little a world that world which was 
his really was. It did not deserve the name. It was not 
the world: it was a prison. Now he is dazed, somewhat 
as men are said to be who have their freedom after a 
long term of imprisonment. It takes some time to get 
one’s bearing. Like the man healed of blindness, we see 
men like trees walking. But gradually the new perspective 
comes. ‘Then faculties long unused assert themselves. 
It is like the man tramping in the hills who suddenly 
finds himself singing. He looks about to see if any one 
may be in sight, lest he be caught in such foolishness. 
Then he gets so rampant, with the swaying trees beating 
time for his song, and the cheerful road enticing him on, 
that he forgets all else but to shout with deliverance. 

Out into the real world,—that is where the vacation 
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leads us. However short, of whatever sort it may be, 
if it takes us into a larger world than the one we live in, 
it has done its grace for us. It does for us in the every- 
day life what religion does for our souls. ‘That is, in 
fact, the finest essence of religion,—that it opens the doors, 
leads us into thoughts of a course wheresthe world, and 
worlds on worlds, and stars and galaxies, and the ends of 
heaven, dwindle beside the order of righteousness and 
truth and love. ‘The contingencies, and fears of them, 
the dreads and disappointments of the course we are in 
lessen to us until they, yes, though death be among them, 
grow dim and fade away. We are in another air. We 
have taken the early train for the hills. We have no 
carefor care. ‘The spirit of love, the greetings of those we 
love, are in our hearts; the course out of time touches our 
humdrum ways; meditations sweet and unhindered fill ~ 
our minds; great hopes dawn, and show what another 
world may be. With the thought of God and all the 
order of his endless life, we are transported through the 
air and have a sense of which the unsearchable heavens 
are faint symbol. Our revolt from care and our taste 
of freedom have shown us what heaven may be; and 
it helps us back into the ways so far from heaven with a 
key to the secret passage which, when our citadels fall, 
will deliver us into a wide and safe place. 


Respectable Emotions. 


An emotion, by people of one bent of mind, is considered 
its own evidence of all the power it exhibits. By persons 
of opposite disposition the slightest trace of emotion is 
deemed a taint. On the whole, emotions have to be put 
on the defensive. So much is mere excitement, so much 
rises and passes, leaving nothing behind, so much is 
superficial, a warmth that has nothing lasting in it, so 
much is connected with vagrant and uncertified feelings, 
that the presence of emotion no longer suffices for evi- 
dence. So far as mere power is concerned, the lowest 
order of life can show as good witness of emotion as the 
highest; and, when religion as feeling was opposed by 
the philosopher who sought for its root in ideas rather 
than in sentiment, it was thought a crushing reply to call 
attention to the fact that feeling was what was possessed 
in common with the brutes. 

It must be admitted, also, that emotion is not always 
advantageous even when connected with noble origins. 
Self-respect strives to repress and conceal it. To be 
made to feel that it is there, while it makes no sign of 
itself, makes emotion much more admirable than to show 
all its workings. ‘There is such a thing as spiritual modesty. 
Young people shrink a little and show uncomfortableness 
when some one ina group sings. Until the singing becomes 
somewhat general, it is a little embarrassing. We may 
credit all one shows of joy that overflows expression or of 
sorrow that overmasters, yet by itself the emotion weakens 
the effect of what it shows. Voluble and entire exposure 
of religious feeling does not promote religion. We tend 
to protect our faiths from open speech. ‘The man who 
works on the susceptibilities of his fellows, who skilfully 
touches the strings of pathos, sympathy, and excitement 
in them, is a dangerous man. He artificially calls out 
that which may easily lead beyond self-control. We 
rightly name such effects mere excitement. ‘They are 
produced from the outside. ‘The clever speaker plays on 
human feelings; he literally tickles his audience. One 
who looks at the process from the outside is repelled by 
it. ‘Though it is concerned with good things, it is a bad 
way to be concerned with them. Every one feels debased 
by this use of feeling, and emotion become emotionalism 
is discredited. 
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The really desirable thing is not more emotion, but more 
of what produces worthy and effective emotion. Those 
who are impressed by the emotional side of religion, by 
the sensuous appeal through sight and sound, by the 
stimulus of exhortation, should go further and measure 
the total results. Sensuous effects that are nothing more 
are short-lived, and they dull the sensibilities to finer 
impressions. Revival excitements debase and cheapen 
religious sentiment, and leave effects in their train for 
which the measurable good of conversions brings slight 
compensation. ‘The old-fashioned prayer-meeting is pass- 
ing away, not because people are less religious, but be- 
cause their religion is more wholesome and natural, not 
because emotion is discredited, but because emotionalism 
is distrusted. ‘The barn-storming type of patriotism excites 
amusement, not because patriotism is less regarded, but 
because it is more valued. What experience and reflec- 
tion produce in the popular mind makes a great difference 
in the way emotions work. Mere emotion is discounted, 
not because it is emotion, but because it has become sepa- 
rate from respectable roots. Whenever emotion shows 
a root in something fine and valid, there is no hesitancy 
about entering into it. Without an emotional realiza- 
tion of such realities they lose an important part of their 
power. We turn with respect toward emotions so pro- 
duced, and own ourselves cheated without them. 

Entering into the spirit of great events is one approach 
to lofty and admirable emotion. ‘The use of anniversaries 
is to bring into our minds the spirit of what has passed 
into memory. ‘The wonderful meaning and potency of 
great events grow with every celebration of them. The 
light which, in their course, was spread over a long period 
is concentrated by such observance into a few moments. 
It is gathered and focussed into one occasion, so that we 
see what many who participated in the events could 
not have seen. Memorial Day, for instance, would lose 
much of its moving force as time thins the ranks of 
veterans were it not for the increments of knowledge and 
appreciation. As time removes the participants in those 
mighty struggles for national character, it adds and mul- 
tiplies significance. While they decrease, therefore, 
honor and feeling increase. 

There is a growing tendency to take the advantages of 
occasions for this reason. Celebrations which go by 
rote, and rehearse the trite and obvious story of the past, 
grow tiresome, but their great sanction lies in the fact 
that, with this frequent characteristic and in spite of all 
misuse, whenever they are conducted with sincerity and 
with appreciation of their possibilities they bring inspira- 
tion freshly, ever more freshly, as opportunity renews 
interest. The habit of observing anniversaries of all 
kinds is a good habit to establish. The lack of anniver- 
saries may account for coldness and unimpressionable- 
ness. The frequency of them certainly deepens and 
spreads warmth of feeling and sympathy. ‘The strength 
of family feeling is renewed by birthday observances. 
When we see such celebrations among people who know 
how to make the most of them, we consider how much 
disunion and friction and unhappiness would be pre- 
vented by such provocations of emotion. We could not 
say ‘‘mere emotion” of such feeling so expressed. We 
should rather call it ‘fortunate emotion.” 

In religion, the permanent sources of emotion are in 
the great ideas it represents. ‘To call it ‘mere feeling”’ or 
to speak of it as a matter of feeling, without recognizing 
from what the feeling springs and what always creates 
it, is to misrepresent religion. It is neither feeling by 
itself nor reason by itself. It is the feeling produced by 
the greatest ideas that have entered into the human 
mind. ‘To develop those ideas unmoved by them, and 
producing no emotion from them, is to come as near 
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religion as a catalogue comes to culture. To call for 
emotion without them is to come no nearer religion than 
shouting comes to discourse. A religion is not made 
respectable by taking emotion out of it. That would be 
a way to make it impossible. Respectable truths become 
religious when they arouse the emotion natural to them; 
and respectable emotions are the best gifts to be wished 
for by men and women for themselves and for any cause 
that brings them together. 


Current Copics. 

CLOSE upon the successful outcome of the efforts of the 
A. B. C. mediators to bring about an adjustment of 
relations between the United States and Victoriano 
Huerta, the Mexican dictator, President Wilson, at the 
end of last week, addressed himself to the task of bring- 
ing pressure to bear upon the Constitutionalist leaders in 
an effort to settle the internal situation in Mexico. Mr. 
Wilson’s spokesman in this final phase of the imbroglio 
is John R. Silliman, United States consul at Saltillo, who 
returned to Mexico from Washington on Saturday, after 
having received final instructions from the President as 
to the conduct of negotiations with Venustiano Carranza, 
supreme chief of the Constitutionalist forces. Mr. 
Silliman’s mission, it is intimated from Washington, is 
to convey to Carranza an urgent expression of the wishes 
of the American executive that the Constitutionalist 
chiefs do all in their power to bring the hostilities to a 
speedy end, and to co-operate with the State Depart- 
ment and the A. B. C. envoys toward the early restora- 
tion of normal conditions south of the Rio Grande. 
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APPREHENSION as to the immediate future in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire has not been entirely removed 
by the restoration of order after the riotous outbreaks 


‘that marked the explosion of race hatred, on June 29, 


when the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his morganatic 
wife, the Duchess of Hohenberg, were shot to death by 
a Servian, in Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
The preliminary investigations into the authorship of 
the tragedy that startled the world showed that bombs 
which were thrown on the same day in an attempt to 
assassinate the heir to the crown of Austria-Hungary 
were furnished by an official of a government arsenal in 
Kragujevatz, in Servia, and that the young man who 
actually succeeded in laying Franz Ferdinand low had 
lived for a time in the Servian capital and that he had 
been in touch with leaders in the nationalist movement, 
not only in Belgrade, but also in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
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SUBSEQUENT inquiries into the tragedy of Sarajevo 
indicated with certainty that the assassination was 
prompted by a political motive, and that it was an ex- 
pression of the discontent of the Servian people with 
the present status of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which 
were annexed to Austria in 1908, after they had been in 
occupation by Austro-Hungarian forces since 1878, under 
the mandate of the congress of Berlin, which fixed the 
boundaries of the Balkan states after the Russo-Turkish 
War. The act of annexation was laid by the dissatisfied 
Serbs at the door of the archduke, who for the past 
ten years had been an increasingly powerful factor in 
Austro-Hungarian politics, and especially in the foreign 
relations of the dual empire. The admissions made by 
the murderer, Gavrio Prinzip, gave the world to under- 
stand that the deed was intended to emphasize the ir- 
reconcilability of the Bosnians and Herzegovinians under 
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the administration of their Austrian rulers. The utter- 
ances of the unofficial Servian press on the incident 
betoken ill-concealed satisfaction with the summary 
method of giving voice to political discontent. 


st 


THE assassination, however, was the signal for a notable 
outburst of demonstrations hostile to the assassin and to 
the people whose will he pretends to have carried out in 
taking the life of the reputed author of the act of annexa- 
tion. ‘Throughout Bosnia and Herzegovina, and in parts 
of Croatia, the police had hard work suppressing a series of 
riotous attacks upon Servian residents. It was several 
days after the sinister event before order was restored in 
the disturbed districts. The purpose of the demonstrants 
was to express abhorrence of the crime of Sarajevo and 
to meet with vigorous denial the pretensions of the Servian 
assassin that the annexed provinces seek a union with 
the Serbs across the Servian frontier as their ultimate 
destiny. The Mohammedan portion of the population 
was especially outspoken in its opposition to the theory 
advanced by the murderer and his friends, in Sarajevo 
and Belgrade. In hardly less degree of intensity the 
Catholic part of the Croatians voiced the same protest. 
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THE confusion of sentiment and counsel in the crisis of 
the moment attracted international attention to the dif- 
ficulties that confront the Austrian empire, and also the 
Servian nation, because of the diversities of religious be- 
lief that play so important a part in the affairs of the Near 
East. When order had been restored, it became once more 
_ apparent that the Servian race, whatever its qualifica- 
tions for self-government, faces a well-nigh hopeless divi- 
sion of sentiment. Very nearly one-half the population 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina, though Servians by race, are Mo- 
hammedans by religion, and therefore thoroughly out of 
sympathy with their Christian kin. Of the Christian 
Serbs, again, part acknowledge fealty to the Roman rite 
and part to the Orthodox rite. ‘These two factions are 
hardly less hostile to each other than to the Mohammedan 
brother. Upon only one programme are the Catholic and 
Mohammedan Serbs united, and that is a fervent desire 
for the maintenance of Austrian protection against Servian 
proselytization. a 


Tue Russian press, though kept in check by a vigilant 
censor, made no attempt to conceal a sinister satisfaction 
with the outcome of events at Sarajevo, and even the 
official organs took advantage of the occasion to point out 
to Austria the results of continued repression of Slavic 
aspirations. In Russia the Panslavic leaders regarded 
the tragedy as an indication of the vitality of the Slavic 
cause under the Hapsburgs, and of the success of Russian 
agitators in keeping alive the spirit of discontent among 
the Slavic peoples in the Austrian empire. The outrage 
came almost as a climax to the state trial which was re- 
cently concluded in Hungary, and which ended in the 
conviction of several Russians and Austrians of sedition 
and treason in that they had been conducting a propaganda 
designed to tamper with the loyalty of Galicians and other 
Slavs in Austria, and to promote the movement for annex- 
ation to Russia as the only satisfactory solution of the 
racial problem in the polyglot dominion of the house of 
Hapsburg. 

wt 

THE new heir to the double crown of Austria-Hungary, 

the Archduke Karl Franz Joseph, is an energetic though 


good-natured prince of twenty-five, and a nephew of Franz 
Ferdinand. His succession appears assured without a 
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contest, although the Bohemians, the countrymen of the 
Duchess of Hohenberg (who was Countess Chotek before 
her morganatic marriage and her subsequent elevation 
to the higher rank), are showing a strong desire to advance 
the claims of Franz Ferdinand’s son, Maximilian, to the 
throne. ‘The discussion of the rights and prerogatives 
of the children of Franz Ferdinand has furnished an oppor- 
tunity for the expression of the separatist sentiment which 
is always slumbering under the surface of Bohemian loyalty 
to the empire. ‘There appears to be no reason to believe, 
however, that even the Bohemians, devoted though they 
are to their countrywoman’s memory, are contemplating 
any organized action in the direction of placing upon the 
throne a prince of their own blood at the risk of a possible 
civil war or serious interior division at an admittedly 
perilous moment. 


Brevities. 


The things we long for and never possess or experience 
nevertheless color our thought-life and forge our moods to 
a large and unconscious degree. In this way they become 
a reality. 


Sincerity is the great and saving virtue. Whoever has 
this quality of character always rings true, and there is 
no disappointment in him. He saves himself and he 
saves others. 


These are the days when we see the miracles and vic- 
tories of life over death in nature, in new forms of vitality 
and beauty blossoming forth out of the apparent deadness 
and decay of all outward appearance. 


When parents attempt to correct harmful habits and 
pernicious tendencies in children, do they not often 
become conscious that these exhibitions are the legitimate 
fruitage of uncorrected indulgences in their own youthful 
years? 


Religion is in the life of humanity, not elsewhere. It 
is not celestial in its manifestations but wholly terrestrial. 
Professor Stuart said, ‘‘’The churches have begun to real- 
ize that religion lies not beyond the stars, but in the 
street.” 


Whenever we see a noble and pathetic exhibition of 
long-continued huinan patience with some frailty or 
perversity in one who is deeply loved, are we not admitted 
somewhat into the mystery and the meaning of the tire- 
less and tender patience of God? 


The city of Cleveland has recently changed its time 
schedule from Central to Eastern time, thereby causing 
much confusion, as some of the railroads refused to observe 
the municipal time change. The reason given for the 
change is that thereby an hour of daylight at evening- 
time is gained. 


Two young men, brothers, were recently tried in New 
York City for burglary, to which they confessed over one 
hundred cases. ‘They would not pawn a religious emblem, 
kept the Sabbath day holy, went to a Lutheran church, 
and ‘“‘worked”’ the other six days of the week. Who can 
explain the psychology of such a religious faith? 


It is believed by those most competent to judge that, 
if the average minister would consult oftener with the 
village doctor, he would thereby obtain a much-desired 
insight into some of the perplexing and pathetic personal 
problems of his parishioners. Says Dean Inge of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, “The physician usually 
knows more than the clergyman about the real springs 
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of action, the secret causes of sin and sorrow, and the 
subtle and delicate influences by which soul and body 
affect each other.” 


Health gives us normal experiences, including a certain 
confident estimate of the real value of the assets of life, 
but it is in sickness that we begin to revalue these esti- 
mates, and some inevitable surprises await us. It is 
then that the humane factors in human life come to their 
truer valuation. 


There are outward and material successes which are, 
in their influence upon the human spirit, to be discouraged 
and dreaded, and, if possible, escaped at any cost. There 
are also certain so-called failures which leave the spiritual 
nature enriched, plastic, and deeply sensitive to the finer 
meanings and nobler victories of human life. 


Attention is called to the tediousness of writing or- 
dinary letters by the hand and pen, with an unnecessary 
expenditure of strength, time, and attention. .Hereto- 
fore it has been declared that “‘the pen is mightier than 
the sword,” but it is believed that henceforth the non- 
sensitive typewriter is to be found better than the pen. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Unitarian Name. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


Dear Sir,—Will you permit a constant reader of 
the Christian Register to speak a word regarding the 
contemplated change of name? 

I am a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and am a good deal concerned about the change of name 
for any religious body going under the name of “church.” 

Our own name, “‘ Protestant Episcopal,’’ has no modern 
significance. The term “Protestant” in the present 
day has completely lost its significance of the sixteenth 
century. Then it was an honorable name, and meant 
something. It meant a protest against all the errors 
into which the Church had fallen, and a desire to go back 
to the simplicity of apostolic days. 

It is well known that modern Protestantism is a fail- 
ure. Our proper name should be ‘‘The American 
Catholic Church” as long as we claim to be orthodox. 

Now, this possibly may not concern your readers 
very much, but it brings me to the point of saying some- 
thing about your own proposed change of name from 
“Unitarian”’ to something else. 

But why do you Unitarians want a change of name? 
To an outsider it is incomprehensible. Does not the 
name “Unitarian”? exactly denote the character of the 
church? You believe in God as a unity. ‘That is your 
first and most important characteristic. God is one. 
Deus est unus. Have your people given up that idea? 
Are you ashamed of it? If not, keep it, for it is the most 
honorable and most correct name you can be called by. 

If you are determined to change, permit me to suggest 
a name wherein the old one will not be lost: “’The Church 
of the Divine Unity.” AP BNC 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have read with much interest accounts of the prop- 
osition for a change of name that came before the 
Unitarian Association at its last annual meeting. 

The position taken by Hon. John D. Long, in his 
recent discussion of the question in the Christian Register, 
appeals to me very strongly. After all the developments 
of the last fifty years in the religious world, the term 
“‘ Unitarian’’ seems to me more significant and more emi- 
nently fitting than most denominational names. 
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To be sure, the early use of the term to make a sharp 
distinction from the Trinitarian view has lost much of 
its meaning, largely because of the fact that Trinitarians 
have ceased to insist strenuously upon their own peculiar 
interpretation of the Divine personality; but, in the 
mean time, through new developments of thought, the 
name has been acquiring a new and, it seems to me, a 
much wider meaning. 

As I understand it, the term looks toward that larger 
unity in which are merged all those artificial distinctions 
that have played such havoc with our religious beliefs. 

It represents, as I take it, the-faith of those who have 
caught the vision of the human and the divine as a living, 
undivided continuity, who have learned to regard all 
truth as divine revelation and to look upon the super- 
natural as the highest appeal of the natural. As such, 
it stands for that union of sense and spirit, that co- 
operation of God and man in the work of continuous 
creation, which is simply evolution, taken in its larger 
meaning and carried over into the realm of the spirit. 

If, then, our faith has so grown with the growing 
thought of our time that it comprehends this larger unity 
of life, that “runs through all and shall all unite,” then 
what fitter name can we find for such a faith than 
“ Unitarianism’’? 

CHARLES A. HODGES. 

HATFIELD, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I am one of those who have thought that it might 
have been better for our denomination in the forming 
period to have chosen a different name. If we had 
called ourselves ‘The Brotherhood of Christian Unity”’ 
(a name appropriated in later years by another asso- 
ciation), or something of that sort, it might have saved 
us from some difficulties, and caused our ideas to be better 
understood. But the objections to a change at the present 
day seem almost insuperable. 

All Post-office Mission workers probably understand 
and sympathize with Mr. Wilson’s statement of the harm 
done by the Unitarian name in other parts of the country, 
and the misunderstanding that it has caused. Yet 
these obstacles will have to be met in another way than 
by a change of name. 

Perhaps the greatest injury done to our denomination 
by our name is that it attracts to us those who come from 
the rationalistic standpoint, and who take the dictionary 
interpretation of “Unitarian” as the essential one. They 
do not understand that the Unitarians of Channing’s 
day parted from the older churches, not on the basis of 
a denial of the doctrine of the Trinity. The negative 
side of their position was the denial of the doctrine of 
total depravity: the positive side, the earnest affirmation 
of a belief in the divine nature of man. ‘This was one 
contribution to the Church Universal. This has been 
so well and so clearly expressed by Dr. William C. Gan- 
nett in his little book “Channing and the History of 
Unitarianism in America,” that I have often wished that 
every one who comes from other denominations to join 
us would be willing to give an hour to reading it through. 

‘The word “ Unitarian,’ in its restricted sense inadequate 
to express the full meaning of the ideas and beliefs of 
our denomination, has acquired a second and far broader 
meaning. It has become endeared to us by many sacred 
associations from which we should find it hard to cut 
ourselves loose; and those who have received new light 
from our faith, after being cramped by a narrow form of 
orthodoxy, feel such gratitude for the comfort thus 
gained, and the relief from intolerable anguish, that 
they will find it hard to yield up a name associated by 
them with the priceless blessing of a new sight of God 
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and man, and the taking away of a burden of suffering 
that is not always understood by those who have been 
fortunate enough to be Unitarians from their childhood. 

When one of our little churches was founded in a South- 
ern State, partly by the efforts of the Women’s Alliance, 
the president of the Alliance went to the dedication ser- 
vices. Some of the women who were present came to 
her and said, ‘“‘Oh, you do not know what it is to us now 
that we need no longer believe that when our babies 
die unbaptized they go to hell.”’ 

When the Cheerful Letter Exchange began its work, 
one of the first letters received from a correspondent in 
Texas contained this sentence: “I never heard of 
Unitarians before, but I think they are the best 
Christians I ever heard of.’ Another wrote, ‘‘The 
neighbors have all been to ask, ‘What is the religion 
of those folks that have been so good to E.?’ (her blind 
daughter.)”’ A friend told me this anecdote of a lady who 
had broken her arm, and suffered a good deal of pain 
from this accident: When asked how she could bear 
so much pain so cheerfully and patiently, she answered, 
“First, I come of good stock, and then I am a Unita- 
rian.” A mother who had lost her only son in a very 
sad way (by the carelessness of another person) was 
asked by a friend who belonged to another denomination 
how she could endure so great a sorrow with such forti- 
tude and cheerfulness. Her reply was, “My Unitarian 
faith has taught me to believe in the Fatherhood of God.” 

Hundreds of such stories as these might be told, and these 
illustrations of our faith would make it hard to give up 
the name with which they are associated. 

LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Macnoris, Mass. 


Pensioned or Relieved? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I fear that I’m hopelessly stupid at explaining things. 
Rev. Howard N. Brown sees the assumption underlying 
my answer to Dr. Dole, that the men who receive help 
from the Society for Ministerial Relief are paupers! And 
my express purpose in writing that letter was to protest 
against our making any assumptions, and especially 
against a rather cruel insistence upon them. It was to 
plead that we swallow our assumptions and indulge our 
aged fathers and brothers in their own particular prefer- 
ence as between pension and relief. 

Mr. Brown declares himself altogether sceptical as to 
anybody having any preference. And yet I quote one 
of several letters recently received :-— 

“T am not yet a pensioner, but I may soon become such. 
If so, I think I speak not for myself alone, but for many 
others, when I say that I shall accept what may come 
from the Service Pension Fund witha very different 
feeling from that with which I should accept aid from 
the Ministerial Relief Fund. I would suffer much before 
making application to the trustees of that money.” 

This may be an old man’s foolish notion. Indeed, I 
heartily believe that the kindly administrators of the 
Ministerial Relief Fund would do their best to remove 
such scruples, could they but reach them! But you see 
the preference is there as between receiving pension or 
charity. My protest was against the assumption that 
doesn’t allow for such preference. All that my letter 
urged was that our justice and loving-kindness to those 
that have grown old and dear and deserving in our service 
should consist as much in allowing for their foolish old 
notions (if we want to call them so) as in paying them a 
pension. But I’m afraid that next I shall be charged 
with assailing the Ministerial Relief Society, in which 
I believe with all my heart, and concerning which I am 
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absolutely confident that, if our Service Pension Society 
can secure funds to do its work, the already existing 
funds of the Ministerial Relief Society will prove amply 
sufficient for the work that belongs properly and benefi- 
cently to it. 

I have done nothing but defend the fundamental idea 
of our Service Pension Society, and I must say that not 
alone our ministers, but all sorts and conditions of men 
and women—teachers, clerks, mechanics—write me their 
evidently heartfelt preference for that idea. 

GEORGE KENT. 


Pensions and Other Aid. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have no personal wish to prolong a discussion about 
the Pension Society, but simply to guard an admirable 
group of our ministers from the slightest implication that 
the assistance that comes to them from the funds of 
friendly lovers of their profession is any less honorable 
than that which may come to the same type of men from a 
pension fund. Mr. Kent uses a happy illustration, which 
enables me to make my reply brief. He refers to the 
filial manner in which he and his brother came to the aid 
of their father in his old age. ‘They assured their father 
that their gifts were merely “the payment of a debt.” 
Now my point is that the brothers would not have 
thought of paying any “debt” to their father in case he 
had possessed a larger income of his own than they were 
receiving. Our Society for Ministerial Relief does for our 
older men just what the Kent brothers did for their 
father, and in the same spirit. It does not waste its 
money upon wealthy men, as judicious sons would not 
discharge the debts of their filial sentiment in money pay- 
ments to wealthy parents. 

Are not some people perhaps still laboring under the 
old-world idea of “charity.”’ as something handed down 
from a superior or aristocratic class? Our free churches 
and our American democracy stand for a wholly different 
idea. None of us knows in this closely co-operative 
world how much we “deserve.” We are all in the posi- 
tion of trustees for all that we possess. Some have more 
than they have ever earned; and can make good only 
by generous giving. For all, at times, in many ways, 
the wise old word of the good emperor holds, “Be not 
ashamed to be helped,” for we are all engaged in one 
great enterprise, in which some put forth skill or energy, 
and others can only “‘stand and wait.” 


CHARLES F. Dols. 
JAMAICA PIL,AIN, Mass. 


Mr. Kent and Dr. Dofe. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Mr. Kent’s rejoinder in your issue of June 18 to Dr. 
Dole in your issue of June 4, upon the subject of pensions 
and charities, moves me to report the impression with 
which at least one reader laid down Dr. Dole’s article. 
Is it likely, I asked myself, that the minister who has spent 
his days in service and his income in meeting current 
needs of his family will receive too much assistance in 
old age? Why, then, should a kind-hearted man like 
Dr. Dole overexert himself to discourage contributions 
to any reputable attempt to make a position on the 
wrong side of the “dead line”, as easy and comfortable 
for its unhappy occupant as possible? No satisfactory 
explanation appears in Dr. Dole’s article, unless it be in 
the closing paragraph, where the statement is adroitly 
brought in that the Society for Ministerial Relief is about 
to enter the field for contributions to its depleted reserves; 
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but surely such an announcement could have been made 
without attacking the poor Service Pension Fund. 

Both enterprises are attempts to relieve an often 
trying situation, and whether one is as much a charity 
as the other, is, as Dr. Dole maintains, not very impor- 
tant. Nostudent at college pays one-half the expenses of 
his education: is the endowment which makes education 
possible a charity? Call it so if you please; but the ac- 
ceptance of such a charity is different from begging,— 
from going to a friend or a neighbor and asking him to 
finance you through college. In the same way, a pension 
which comes to you in the order of nature or heavenly 
grace, without your personal solicitation, is certainly 
more agreeable than an appropriation from the poor 
fund which you have to apply for to the town authorities 
or to the relief committee. I may come to that some 
day, but I should certainly much prefer to be otherwise 
provided for. Dr. Dole says, with some emphasis, that 
if he had money to give, he would give it to the Minis- 
terial Relief rather than to the Pension Fund; so would 
I if I were a thrifty contributor and wished to put my 
dollar where nobody would touch it except in some last 
extremity. 

If, as Dr. Dole insists, the Pension Fund is charity, it 
is of the kind which a man who has tried to be service- 
able in his calling can accept; but is it worth while to 
call everything charity which comes to one as a free 
gift from somebody? A deserving minister, if he is fort- 
unate, is generously given a trip to Europe, or an auto- 
mobile, or a seashore cottage, or a fine house on the best 
street. Do such things come under the head of charity? 
Quite as much, one would think, as a pension of a few 
hundred dollars, after perhaps forty years of ministerial 
service at wages which a bricklayer would despise. 

Personally, I have been very much interested in the 
Service Pension proposition, because I have hoped that, 
by and by, in another generation perhaps, it might be 
the means of making some substantial provision for a 
class of rather improvident men who, without much 
thought of material considerations, have chosen a pro- 
fession generally underpaid, that is, a profession in which 
expenses are out of any proportion to income; and this, 
though there is not much whining in such circles, at the 
cost of their families, if not always to their sorrow. When 
the Pension Society was formed, it happened that I was 
receiving a salary that paid less than half my current ex- 
penses. I have always taken some credit to myself that, 
in answer to the treasurer’s rather urgent appeal for one 
per cent. of my salary, I scaled down my small income, 
and made my contribution. It might be said, however, 
that the contribution was so small, it made no perceptible 
difference in the year’s expenses. I cannot say that I 
made my contribution with pleasure: I did it under 
protest against the whole Unitarian denomination, which 
left it for ministers with obviously inadequate salaries 
to pension themselves and their successors. 

Unhappily, I am not now in receipt of any salary what- 
ever, but still the treasurer sends me his annual appeal 
with his usual urgency for one per cent. of the salary 
which he seems to imagine me to have, and I continue to 
send the pittance which I sent before, and, strange to 
say, with more pleasure, because there is something amus- 
ing in paying a percentage on a salary which you have not 
had for some years. I should, however, be willing to deny 
myself this pleasure if some of our laymen of abundant 
means, who are looking anxiously for some worthy object 
to endow, would take the Ministers’ Service Pension to 
their hearts, whether as charity or otherwise, and make 
it at once adequate and permanent. 

S. C. BEACH. 

WATERTOWN, Mass. 
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Song. 


BY JAMES VILA BLAKE, 


If I could sing the song’s delight 
I have in heart stirring, 
Like unto wings whirring— 
Young wings in nests at fall of night,— 


If I could sing the song this hour 
That through my soul floweth 
And all my heart knoweth, 

It were divinity of power! 


Nay, if one syllable but-rang, 
Again ’twere still never, 
But sounding forth ever, 
Like stars since stars of morning sang! 


But if I cannot put to speech 
That rapture-song stirring, 
That nest of wings whirring, 
And what it saith I cannot teach,— 


Am I for that an alien born, 
Child of a strange tongue, 
Nor hath the song sung 

In heart of me—in me forlorn? 


Nay, mine no song,—I am the song’s, 
And me it whelms ever, 
And me forsook never, 

But to my soul of soul belongs. 


Lydia Huntley Sigourney. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


Nine persons out of ten, if questioned concerning this 
once celebrated American author, would unhesitatingly 
style her a poet; but who of to-day can recall a single 
one of her poems? She wrote an almost incredible 
amount of verse, but not a line that evinced more than 
average talent. That she was once read and quoted 
constantly is perfectly true, but the divine fire was cer- 
tainly absent from her lines. 

As a prose writer she presents rather stronger claims 
to present consideration, and we shall have somewhat to 
say of her in this connection on subsequent pages. 

The amiable critic, Prof. John Seely Hart, takes occa- 
sion to say of Mrs. Sigourney, in the course of a brief 
sketch of her literary career, that she ‘won her way to a 
distinguished position in letters, not by any one special 
and extraordinary work of genius, but by persistent and 
long-continued labors, moderate in tone and useful in 
their tendency.” 

The professor here describes with perfect accuracy the 
literary position once held by Mrs. Sigourney, and her 
manner of obtaining it. Nothing that she wrote bears 
the impress of genius, as already intimated, and very 
little, if anything, that she wrote will live; but she never 
intermitted her labors, and the “useful tendency” so 
characteristic of her productions effectively commended 
her to a generation that greatly admired the “useful” in 
literature. Her first volume, ‘Moral Pieces in Prose 
and Verse,’’ was issued in 1815, and henceforward she 
put forth a volume annually, or nearly so, the latest one, 
“Letters of Life,” which is autobiographic in character, 
being ready for publication at the time of her death in 
1865. 

The entire number of books from her pen amounted to 
fifty-seven, a surprising total when one takes into con- 
sideration the fact that their author was the mother of 
a family, and, as such, concerned with innumerable house- 
hold cares in addition to her host of literary duties. 

Says the critic already quoted from: “That she was able 
to accomplish so much was due to her habits of system 
and order. She was famous among her neighbors for 
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domestic thrift and for active co-operation with her sex 
in deeds of social benevolence, yet always ready for an 
engagement with a publisher, and punctual to a day in 
completing whatever literary task she undertook.” 

Lydia Huntley, the daughter of a prominent citizen of 
Norwich, Conn., was born in that city on Sept. 1, 1791. 
Her father was for many years the manager of the estate 
of Dr. Daniel Lathrop, and with his family occupied a 
portion of the Lathrop mansion, the remainder being the 
residence of Madame Lathrop, the widow of Dr. Lathrop. 
The Lathrop house was one of the more aristocratic 
dwellings in Eastern Connecticut at that time; spacious 
and comfortable, it was embosomed amid three large 
garden plots. The child, allowed to roam at will through 
such gardens of delight, bright with blossoms, or odorous 
with fruits of many sorts, must have been a sufficiently 
happy one, and she assured her readers in her declining 
years that she certainly was. Inher ‘‘ Letters of Life” she 
remarks that the limits of her ‘‘home domain seemed suf- 
ficient for every satisfaction.” “I shall probably earn 
the contempt of bolder spirits,’ she continues, “when I 
say that ambition never moved me to transcend these 
limits, or to thirst after other joys.” Hers would seem 
to have been an especially happy childhood, as she sketches 
it for us near the close of her career, and her pleasant 
narrative affords us an attractive glimpse of the kind of 
life that was lived by what may be called the American 
upper middle class in the closing decade of the eighteenth 
century. It was by no means an idle existence that the 
young Lydia led, for not only did she assist her father in 
some of his gardening tasks, but at the age of six was 
deemed competent to execute the plainer needlework upon 
her father’s shirts. Knitting, also, was taught her at a 
tender age, and it remained a favorite employment with 
her through life, to produce twenty pairs of stockings 
annually after she became a housekeeper being no un- 
common event. Indeed, not only did she keep her own 
household in knitted stockings, but she gave away in 
charity many specimens of her proficiency in this especial 
branch of woman’s work. 

Among the various select schools which the young 
Lydia attended in earliest-childhood was one whose re- 
putation was so high that many were the applications for 
enrollment in the list of its pupils. But the number was 
limited, and there were in consequence many disappoint- 
ments. One of the applicants was a blacksmith, who was 
anxious to obtain a better education than he had yet been 
able to secure, and wrote to the preceptor thus:— 

“Understanding, sir, that there is a vacuity in your 
school, should be pleased to occupy the same one-half a 
quarter of twelve weeks, as your friend and scholar.”’ 

As there was no “vacuity,” however, the smith re- 
mained at his forge. 

The earliest ambition of the future author was to keep 
a school, and her parents, while somewhat surprised 
thereat, made no opposition, Mr. Huntley, indeed, fitting 
up a pleasant apartment in his own home to be used as 
a school-room. A careful prospectus was prepared, but 
pupils were not easily procured, and the school when 
opened had but two students, little girls of eleven and 
nine. But Miss Huntley’s enthusiasm continued un- 
abated, and at the close of the first term she and her 
bosom friend, Anna Maria Hyde, the younger of the two, 
decided to study at two of the best seminaries in Hart- 
ford, and there acquire the accomplishments of drawing, 
painting, water-colors, embroidery, filigree, etc., which 
the taste of the times demanded that young ladies of 
social position should be familiar with. 

On their return from Hartford they announced their 
intention to open a joint school in Norwich, and were at 
once besieged by applicants for admission. Miss Hunt- 
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ley was then but nineteen, and her friend six months 
younger. This was in 1810, and their school was so un- 
expectedly popular that the two friends were obliged to 
remove to more spacious quarters the next year. 

Popular as the two young teachers were, it must not 
be supposed that their school was a source of much 
pecuniary profit. The terms for tuition per pupil were 
three dollars a quarter, the usual sum at that period, 
and, consequently, the income of Miss Huntley and Miss 
Hyde was necessarily modest. Teaching seemed almost 
essential to the elder’s happiness, and we soon find her 
opening a free school twice a week for poor children, 
her principal object being to give religious instruction, 
for Sunday-schools were then unknown in America. 
Her school-room was commonly thronged, and, as she 
somewhere says, since the comfort of a teacher does not 
wholly depend upon the high erudition of the pupils, she 
found much pleasure in this humble path of duty. 

The other Norwich school continued in operation for 
two years, when, at the close of a subsequent visit in Hart- 
ford, Daniel Wadsworth, an eminent and wealthy resi- 
dent of that city, proposed to Miss Huntley that she should 
remain in Hartford and undertake the education of a 
select number of young ladies. ‘The proposed school-room 
was a beautiful apartment in the mansion of Mr. Wads- 
worth’s mother, and, Miss Huntley accepting the offer, 
the school was opened with fifteen pupils, a number 
increased the next year to twenty-five. 

As years elapsed it became increasingly evident that 
Miss Huntley had made no mistake in adopting the teach- 
er’s profession. Her native enthusiasm never waned, 
and she nowhere seems to be aware how vital was the 
interest she manifested in the progress of her pupils. It 
is very clear to one who reads her informal autobiography 
that she put herself into everything she did, Little 
wonder is it that she inspired her pupils with the love of 
knowledge, for, possessing it herself, it was easy to impart 
it to the young people in her care. 

But it was not written on the cards that the popular 
Hartford school-mistress should continue for a long series 
of years in the profession she had chosen and adorned. 
Toward the close of the year 1818 she became acquainted 
with a Mr. Charles Sigourney, a merchant of Hartford, 
some dozen or more years her elder, and a widower with 
three children. An engagement highly approved by her 
parents and nearest friends soon followed, and in the 
succeeding year the two were married in Norwich. 

Rather more than a trace of sentiment is observable in 
Mrs. Sigourney’s descriptions of her new-found happiness 
and her husband, but sentiment found much more common 
expression a century ago than is now the case. It is 
apparent, also, that Mrs. Sigourney regarded many mat- 
ters in a more sentimental light than did some of her 
feminine contemporaries. From her account of her 
husband we gather that, while he was in every way a most 
worthy gentleman, he must have been rather precise in 
his manner and even a trifle heavy at times, though 
this circumstance she, it is probable, never discovered. 

“His native taste for literature and the fine arts was 
carefully cherished,’ declares the adoring wife. ‘He 
was a critical judge of pictures, and drew architecturally 
with precision and elegance. He was fond of history 
and the standard authors, but objected to the floating 
miscellanies of the day, as furnishing no nutritive ali- 
ment and enervating its appetite for solidity. ... Possi- 
bly a fondness for the study of geometry in boyhood might 
have contributed to develop the perception of symmetry 
and the features of order and exactness that character- 
ized his mind. His conversational style was refined, and 
he never hesitated to introduce intellectual and elevated 
subjects.” 
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In addition to this testimony to Mr. Sigourney’s 
eminent merits, it should be stated that he took great 
pride in his wife’s literary reputation, and furthered its 
advancement wherever possible. 

In the year succeeding Mr. Sigourney’s marriage he 
built a large and beautiful residence in the suburbs of 
Hartford, which continued to be the family home for 
eighteen years, when a removal was made to a smaller 
house near the ceritre of the city. Shortly after this latter 
event Mrs. Sigourney’s father died at the age of eighty- 
seven, his first illness proving to be his last, and some 
time later Mr. Sigourney passed away at seventy-six. 
Other bereavements followed until the sole member of 
Mrs. Sigourney’s household left to care for her in her 
declining years was a daughter, who presently married an 
Episcopal clergyman living a few miles from Hartford. 

To use her own words, Mrs. Sigourney’s literary career 
was an eminently happy one: ‘‘commenced in impulse 
and continued in habit, it ever kept in view the resolve 
not to interfere with the discharge of womanly duty and 
the aim to be an instrument of good.’’ She began writ- 
ing journals at an early age, and soon after beginning her 
teaching labors in Hartford her friend Mr. Wadsworth 
made selections from their contents which he thought 
adapted for publication, ‘‘and,’’ writes their author, 
“T adventured, under his guardianship, on what was in 
those times and in our part of the country a novel enter- 
prise for a female.” The literary path once entered, 
continued to be trodden by our author’s feet for a long 
succession of years, and the annual volumes of varying 
merit, sometimes wholly original in character, and again 
compiled from many sources, added to her steadily grow- 
ing fame. “Traits of the Aborigines of America,” a 
volume of verse appearing in 1822, proved an exception 
to the popularity her books usually enjoyed, and, in fact, 
was very distinctly unpopular, “there existing in the 
community no reciprocity with the subject.” 

A complete list of Mrs. Sigourney’s publications 
would be too extended for insertion here, but a few names, 
at least, may well be alluded to. “Letters to Young 
Ladies,” printed in 1833, was reissued in Great Britain, 
and reached a sale of some thirty editions. ‘‘Sketches,”’ 
her next book, passed through several American editions 
and an English one also. “Letters to Mothers” (1838) 
was in active circulation for a quarter-century, and among 
other books of hers that won a full measure of favor 
were “Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands’ (1842), 
“Whisper to a Bride,’ a compilation of sentiments in 
prose and verse appropriate for a bride’s perusal, ‘‘ Letters 
to My Pupils’ (1851), and ‘‘ Western Home and Other 
Poems” (1854). 

Mrs. Sigourney’s popularity lasted with little serious 
abatement as long as she continued to publish, and her 
“Past Meridian,” issued in 1864, may still be read with 
both pleasure and profit. The subject was suggested 
by a perusal of ‘‘Cicero de Senectute,” and its purpose 
was to show that “if a heathen could discover so much 
beauty in age, Christian philosophy should be able more 
perfectly to illustrate how the latest drop of existence 
might exhale in a song of praise to the Giver.” 

It includes biographical sketches and anecdotes of 
happy old people of many lands and climes, and sum- 
marizes the duties of the aged, and their rights and dues 
from their juniors. Mrs. Sigourney was so fully con- 
vinced that advanced life was not properly appreciated 
as a period of existence, either by those who have reached 
it or contemplate it, that she wrote with sympathetic 
comprehension of the subject, and the book still remains 
her most important work, all things considered. Next 
it must be placed the author’s “ Letters of Life,’ completed 
in her latest year, and constituting an autobiography in 
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substance though somewhat informal and discursive in 
construction. In the closing chapter, entitled ‘“Good- 
bye,” she echoes Michael Angelo, who exclaimed, when 
found studying in the recesses of the Colosseum, “Still 
at my lessons.” ; 

“Still at my lessons!’ I repeat at past three score 
years and ten. So I would have it be. It is one of the 
privileges of age that we may be ever learning. A beau- 
tiful life I have had. Not one more trial than was for 
my good. Behind me stretch the green pastures and still 
waters, by which I have been led all my days. Around 
is the lingering of hardy flowers and fruits that bide 
the winter. Before, stretches the shining shore. The 
shadowy valley between seems not worthy to come into 
remembrance. Past, present, and future concur like 
three harmonies.” 

Mrs. Sigourney’s disposition was thoroughly gentle 
and lovable, and in the latest weeks of her life it found 
frequent expression, as, indeed, throughout her career. 
“TIT love everybody,’’ she murmured one morning on 
awaking, and more than once she said to those beside 
her bed, “Don’t let any one look sad. ‘There should be 
none but cheerful faces in a sick-room.” 

The spring months of 1865 saw her fading gradually 
away, and then, one glorious June morning, musical with 
bird-song and sweet with the odors of vines and blos- 
soms, came one short, sharp hour of pain, and, closely 
following it, release. 

Authors are still considered fair prey when their aid 
is demanded for this or that purpose, but the inroads 
upon their time on the part of entire strangers are prob- 
ably fewer now than when Mrs. Sigourney experienced 
their embarrassing assaults. Her name was at one period 
everywhere familiar, and the requests that were con- 
stantly reaching her were almost innumerable. For some 
time she kept a record of singular applications made to 
her, but it expanded so rapidly that she discontinued it. 


_ To refuse compliance was accounted almost an offence 


or an insult, and, being naturally obliging, Mrs. Sigourney 
for a while set aside ‘‘a peculiar portion of time for these 
enforced subsidies.’”’ Of course, she could respond to a 
fraction only of her importunate correspondents. ‘The 
nature and scope of the favors asked of her will be readily 
guessed from the specimens here quoted from her col- 
lection -— 

“A father requests elegiac lines on a young child, sup- 
plying, as the only suggestion for the tuneful muse, the 
fact that he was unfortunately ‘drowned in a barrel of 
swine’s food.’”’ 

“An album from a clerk in a store, given him by 
another clerk in another store, to be written in for a 
young lady of whose name he was not quite certain, and 
the most he knew about her was that she was a very 
rich girl.” 

“A lady, whose husband expects to be absent on a 
journey for a month or two, wishes I would write a poem 
to testify her joy at his return.” 

-“A funeral hymn for a minister whén he should die, 
he being now well, and preaching as usual.” 

“An epistle from a stranger, saying that his wife was 
likely to die, and had a young babe, and requesting some 
poetry to be written in such a way that it would answer 
for mother and child, should both be taken by death.” 

“To be umpire of a baby-show in the city of New 
York.” 

“To obtain an accomplished female teacher for the 
children of a member of Congress at the far South.” 

“A stranger, whose son died at the age of nine months, 
‘weighing just_thirteen? pounds,’ would be glad of some 
poetry;to be framed, glazed, and hung over the chimney- 
piece, to keep the other children from forgetting him.” 
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_ As one reads these impertinent requests, and bears in 
mind the circumstance that they are but a few selected 
from several hundred such, a strong sidelight is thereby 
seen to be thrown upon the state of manners and customs 
in some American localities in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, so far, at least, as the plainer and more 
uneducated class of Americans is considered. 

It was fortunate for Mrs. Sigourney that her sense of 
- humor was keen, and these peculiar penalties of literary 
fame gave her, therefore, more amusement than actual 
annoyance. 

Boston, Mass. 


Our Real Work. 


BY REV. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


In all hero-worship and martyr-worship there is always 
this danger: that in the attempt to glorify the martyr we 
glorify the conditions under which he lived. In praising 
the hero, we say to ourselves, Only in the conditions under 
which this man lived,—of strife, of bitter hatred,—only 
thus can heroism be developed. In these critical times, 
we say, great, heroic, noble men were produced. They 
were the result of that crisis in which all thought turned 
to one object. When the battle is over, when the bit- 
terness of sectional hatred, or partisan hatred, is past, 
when we go our ways in the ordinary life that belongs to 
the peaceful time, what becomes of the great moral 
principles and the great moral enthusiasm of those days 
we love to remember? 

Now in thinking thus, what we are doing is precisely 
the same thing which has kept back the progress of 
humanity in other directions. There have been those 
who say that the only thing which keeps men at work is 
the fear of dire poverty. ‘There must be a great mass of 
people who are struggling for mere physical existence, 
literally, for this day’s bread. ‘Take away the fear of 
starvation from them, take away that spur of hard 
necessity, and industry and ambition will cease. They 
will be like the inhabitants of some tropic isle, living upon 
nature, which gives everything without the asking. So 
every attempt to alleviate human misery has been met 
by that notion, ingrained in us, that the fear and the 
misery are themselves good things—not for us, but for 
other people. So war, party strife, and some great, 
threatening evil, we say, are the hard necessities through 
which, and through which alone, heroic lives and the 
progress of mankind are possible. Jesus must die on the 
cross; therefore, the cross is a good thing. Great catas- 
trophes, great crises, do for the most part bring out 
heroic action. ‘Therefore, we must wait for some great 
crisis of the future before we can fully do our part in the 
heroic school of hardship. 


I think it is well for us to reconsider that question. 


What is the nature of what we call a “great. crisis,” a 
moral crisis, that engages all men’s attention and the 
energy of the best, and is that necessary for the highest 
and most permanent good for man? I believe that it is 
not true. I believe that to-day, in proportion as there is 
good will and peace among men, there is, in the aggregate, 
much more energy efficiently and rightly used. That 
moral energy which in some great, great crisis, by the 
sad necessity of the case, is brought to bear upon one single 
point, is in times of peace diffused, beneficently diffused, 
in a thousand channels. I believe, moreover, that we 
best do honor to the moral heroes of the world when we 
see that, just as they have done their work well, they have 
opened up new possibilities for patient, effective work of 
thousands of those whose moral life is what we choose 
to call unheroic. 
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Go back to that notion of a moral crisis. It is a time 
when conscience is concentrated upon one single point 
because of some great threatened danger. Now what 
does that mean? It means that all other considerations 
are lost sight of until the great danger has passed away. 
All lesser objects must give way to the one in which all 
are engaged. Here are men building a fortress wall. 
The enemy is near. ‘hey must take that which they have 
in hand and work with all haste. That which in other 
times might be esteemed good is rejected as a mere dis- 
traction. 

Martin Luther had one great thought in his mind, one 
purpose, and that was to gain spiritual freedom that had 
been threatened by the Papacy. So he gave himself 
to that work. But there were other forms of liberty 
which claimed attention. ‘‘You are standing for truth,” 
the scholars came to him and said. ‘‘Here are other 
phases of truth that you have not yet considered.” 
Luther rejected them, rejected the humanism of Erasmus, 
rejected many of the thoughts which were destined pro- 
foundly to affect humanity. He stuck to his own text. 
In the crisis he became narrow in sympathy. Midway 
in his career there came a cry of distress, the cry for free- 
dom and for equality from the peasants of Germany. 
As they rose in rebellion against intolerable social griev- 
ances, it was natural that they should look to Luther for 
sympathy and for help. Did he not stand for freedom 
and humanity and progress? ‘They called upon him. 
Luther turned upon them savagely. He rejected their 
cause, and cast it behind him. He refused to consider it. 
Their battle was not his battle. They were nothing to 
him. 

So, in every struggle for better things, just in propor- 
tion as some one great crisis comes, other questions are 
postponed. They are treated as if they did not exist. 
That is to say, all effective action comes through a process 
of selection, which is but another name for rejection. 
In order that I may do this one thing, I must put aside 
everything else. 

On the field of battle the surgeon, in the hastily im- 
provised hospital, is doing all that he can, but he cannot 
possibly do everything. Here are thousands of wounded 
men coming to the field-hospital. Who shall be served, 
and how shall they be served? No one can be treated 
adequately. Many of them cannot be treated at all. 
Only the most urgent cases can come now under the 
surgeon’s care. [hat is the hard necessity of the case. 
So, when a nation is fighting for its very life, it has to be 
careless even of its own most sacred laws. It cannot 
consider these things until the great crisis is past. 

Now that is what mankind is all the time doing,—tak- 
ing up grievances now of one class and now of another, 
treating as best it can the sin that most easily besets it 
and most immediately threatens it, paying little by little 
its debt, and paying those which clamor most and whose 
cry is the loudest. That is the necessity of human action 
when we have but limited means. 

It follows that, so long as one crisis follows another in 
war, in strife and bitterness of heart, much of the most 
necessary work of the world must be postponed. ‘There 
will be things which the wisest and the best of men reject, 
not because they are not important, but only because they 
have not time, and because their moral energy is otherwise 
used and engaged. 

But what happens to the things we reject, and to the 
things we postpone? The sculptor in his studio is chip- 
ping off the marble and releasing his statue, and he does 
not need to care what becomes of the chips. He rejects 
them: by and by they are swept away and forgotten. 
But in the great workshop of Nature there is no rubbish- 
heap upon which to throw the things which are rejected. 
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The rejected causes, the ignored evils, the forgotten classes 
in the community,—these things may be outside our 
attention, but they do not cease to be when we cease to 
think of them.’. They are simply put aside. They are 
upon the moral’waiting-list. The thing which we do not 
receive as duty to-day remains, waiting for us to-morrow, 
and growing in its urgency. ‘The fathers of our Constitu- 
tion had other things to consider than the state of the 
slaves in the South. They said nothing about slavery. 
They ignored it. But that didn’t abolish slavery, didn’t 
change anything. That which they rejected in their 
day became the paramount issue of to-morrow. Thus 
it always has been and must be. 

So these things, forgotten to-day, overlooked in the 
pressure of moral effort, it may be, are remaining for us, 
are accumulating to make the problems which by and 
by must be faced and must be solved. And, when we 
look into the future, is not this, more than anything else, 
what every lover of mankind longs for.—a time when 
that which in the past has seemed to be spasmodic, heroic 
effort may be the every-day business of mankind, taken 
up little by little, with freedom from passion and from 
strife, but taken up as the day’s work, to be distributed 
among the vast number of workers ready for their ac- 
complishment? This diffused moral energy does not 
lend itself to rhetoric, but it does lend itself to real 
achievement. ‘The time is coming when, because we 
are free from vindictive passion, we are ready to take up 
continuously our real work. 

Tennyson writes :— 


“How pure in heart, how sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold, 
Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour’s communion with the dead!” 

How pure of heart and sound of head must be the man 
who holds an hour’s communion with the dead! Yes, 
but how pure and sound, with what divine affections bold, 
should be the man who day by day holds communion with 
his fellow-men, who in his little day attempts to do his 
best for them! We come to see that the household jar 
which seems at the time necessary to moral action is but 
that which keeps us from seeing how manifold are the 
things needed to be done, how various are the means by 
which they may be done, how wonderful is the company 
of the friends of men who are doing these things, each in 
his own way, for the same great ends. 

We are not to wait till all men are doing one thing, but 
we are to unite intelligently and sympathetically with all 
men as they are fulfilling righteousness in many ways. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is no finer chemistry than that by which the ele- 
ment of suffering is so compounded with spiritual forces 
that it issues to the world as gentleness and strength.— 
George S. Merriam. 
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Man’s unity with God has this consummate flower,— 
that the Eternal Fact responds to our persistent hope and 
our abiding faith. It may be more and better than we 
ever yet have dreamed: it cannot possibly be less.— 
John W. Chadwick. 
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He only is great of heart who floods the world with a 
great affection. He only is great of mind who stirs the 
world with great thoughts. He only is great of will who 
does something to shape the world to a great career. 
And he is greatest who does the most of all these things, 
and does them best.—Roswell D. Hitchcock. 
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The waves of the Divine Energy sweep through no 
deeps of tragedy, no gulfs of woe. All that is, all that 
has been, of good, of truth, of love, shall be preserved 
in all that is to be. ‘The waves of God’s life destroy 
nothing. They but swallow up all that has preceded in 
a larger flood of glory and of life. All that the mineral 
has done lives again in the plant. All that the plant 
has done revives in the animal. Man inherits the good 
of the brute creation. Every old generation of men 
passes on its accumulation to the new. ‘The old civiliza- 
tion moves on in the grander world of to-day. Our 
souls shall see of their own travail, and be satisfied.— 
John Coleman Adams. 3; 


The Peace that passes Understanding. 


BY AUGUSTUS MENDON LORD. 


Hoarse, broken waters ceaseless swirling, gliding 
’Round gray rocks at my feet; 

But the far line where sky and ocean meet 
Immovably abiding! 


Even so from daily struggle and endeavor 
y will finds no release; 
Yet wide horizons of God’s changeless peace 


Enfold my life forever. 
Istes or SHOALS. 


The Secret of Rest. 


To-day everybody is talking about the prevailing unrest. 
Unrest is our disease, and when the question is one of dis- 
ease, it is well to think of the antidote. Is there room 
anywhere in our crowded, fevered life for such a thing as 
rest? It is worth talking about, even if we can get no 
further. ‘There are times when it seems the most beauti- 
ful thing in the world, if only we couldreach it. Quiet rest- 
ing-places, peace, rest, quiet, holy stillness,—what lovely 


’ words are these; how at times they fall upon the soul as 


melodies from heaven! Lecky tells of a German grave- 
yard where he found a tomb with this inscription: “I 
will arise, O Christ, when Thou callest me; but, oh, let me 
rest awhile, for I am very weary!’ We meditate at 
times, like Hervey, among the tombs, and feel the peace 
of them. What once fevered brows, hearts torn with cares 
and troubles, lie there! But the fight is over; the troubles 
somehow adjusted themselves. ‘The faces of these dead 
lost all their wrinkles when the last moment came. It 
was as if nature said, in that final touch of hers, ‘‘Come, 
you are not hurt after all!” 

But we are alive! Is there any rest for us? It is cer- 
tainly not always to be found where it is commonly sought. 
We hear to-day of rest cures, where they put you to bed, 
and forbid you letters and the newspaper, and do you 
up like Strassburg geese. We will not disparage the ré- 
gime, but are they all at peace, think you, who are under- 
going it? The country village, remote from trains, is 
often pictured for us as a blessed antithesis from the rush 
of cities; and you shall find there, often enough, the most 
restless, discontented souls the land contains. ‘There 
are sorts of rest we are none of us eager for. Do we want 
the peace of that Oxford professor who 

“Sought refuge from the brute 
In the blessed Absolute”’? 

It does not seem very satisfying. We know, too, of what 
has been called “the peace of defeat,” the apathy of the 
man who has tried and failed, who says, “I have done my 
best, and I can do no more.” We have even looked 
wonderingly at the alligators at the Zoo, who lie there, 
hour after hour, without sign or sound or motion. It 
seems, at best, existence on rather a low scale. Then there 
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is that sluggishness of which old Pycroft speaks, of people 


“who are less likely to go wrong, because there is no go 
in them’’; and we do not feel drawn to it. The rest, too, 
of thinkers who have reached the centre of indifference; 
who, as Leslie Stephen says, have reached ‘‘a point when, 
as at the pole, the compass points indifferently to every 
quarter.” ‘That, also, has little attraction for us. Nor 
that, even, of so many modern Catholics who have given 
up thinking for themselves as too dangerous, and, in- 
stead, acquiesce in an outside and a medizval thinking. 

Where, then, is rest to be found, the rest we are 
seeking? We are apt to draw our images here from 
physical conditions. But they are enormously delusive. 
You recline in your easy-chair, with your feet on the 
fender, or are stretched comfortably in your bed at 
night, and apparently have reached the thing as near as 
may be. Yet at that moment you are careering round 
with the earth in its prodigious spin on its axis, are rac- 
ing with it on its many-millioned journey round its 
orbit, and again are joining in that tremendous voyage 
through space in which it is accompanying the sun 
in its move towards some unknown bourn of the 
heavens. It is enough to keep one awake to think of it. 
We think of the majestic rest of a mountain,—of Mont 
Blanc, slumbering through the centuries while the genera- 
tions of men come and go at its feet. But Mont Blanc is 
never at rest. On its surface the freezing ice is perpetually 
cracking its rocks, working ruin at its summit. And did 
you ever think of the sort of rest it has down at the base? 
Every moment those broad foundations carry and bear 
the thrust of the hundreds of millions of tons that are 
reared upon them. It is the rest of a giant who bears, 
without respite, a world on his shoulders. And then the 
atoms of which it is composed. ‘The latest investiga- 
tions show us the atom, in the words of a modern scientist, 
as a kind of “planetary system, consisting. of a nucleus 
and an immense host of particles, or electrons, revolving 
round it at vast speed.’’ ‘The visible universe is clearly 
the wrong place to go to for the rest of quiescence. As 
Herbert Spencer, in one of his latest works, puts it, 
“The conception to which the exploration of nature every- 
where tends, is much less that of a universe of dead mat- 
ter than that of a universe everywhere alive.” ‘‘Keep 
moving,’’ seems the cosmic order. 

If our rest is not there, where, then? It is plainly, if 
anywhere, to be found within, in a condition of the soul; 
and we doubt if the thing as realized can be put into words. 
It requires an instrument more delicate, less illusive than 
language. The most we can do is to circle round it, in 
illustrations and approximations; and the best of us can 
hardly speak of it as a permanent possession. We get 
it, and lose it, and light on it again. But there is a secret 
of it, or rather secrets, which we ought to know of. ‘That 
man is nearest it who finds himself most at home in the uni- 
verse, in harmony with life and with all its laws. There 
have been} men whose condition could be described al- 
most in Homer’s words, as ‘‘without kin, without law, 
without a hearth”’; men proscribed, with no certain dwell- 
ing-place, far from family and from friends, hunted and 
persecuted, adrift on the world’s highway, pushed on to a 
bourn they could not see, who, nevertheless, in their 
wanderings have found themselves intensely at home; 
who in the midst of incessant conflicts have found their 
centre of peace. It is, of course, a secret of faith, a spiritual 
achievement. But do not let us suppose that it has been 
confined to any one faith. Confucius, surely, was near 
it when he said, “ With coarse rice to eat, with water to 
drink, and my bended arm for a pillow, I still have joy 
in the midst of these things.’’ And that other pagan, 
Antoninus Pius, who, on the last night of his life, when the 


tribune came for the watchword of the night, said, 
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“ Ziquanimitas.” Socrates, too, calmly discoursing of the 
soul before drinking the fatal hemlock, is of the order,— 
the order of those children of the Spirit, who, outside our 
own communions, belonged to the same kingdom; who 
penetrated the same mystery, taught of the same Eternal 
Word. 

It is beautiful to notice how, apart from the inward 
and spiritual teaching, Nature, in her order, her arrange- 
ments, her adaptations, strives to open to us this secret. 
Itisthere in her divine ordinance of work. To a whole- 
somely constituted mind there is never a.more complete 
sense of rest than when one is in the fulness of activity. 
The worker here is like a great flywheel, which, with all 
its whirl of movement at the circumference, has a centre 
of complete repose; and Nature’s adaptations, her laws of 
use and wont, work to the same result. A correspondent 
of ours, whose home in South America had been wrecked 
by an earthquake, and himself and his family flung out for 
the night on the mountain-side, averred that he had never 
in his life had more peaceful, restful thoughts, a more vivid 
sense of God’s protecting nearness, than in the watches of 
that night. Men in prison, with the scaffold waiting for 
them in the morning, have slept soundly. Between them 
and the fact before them their soul had found its accord, 
often a completer accord than they had ever known be- 
fore. If we could interrogate the minds of men faced by 
life’s grimmest adventures, we should find a vast testi- 
mony to the friendliness they found there. 

The inward peace of the instructed soul is, one may say, 
never one of inertia, of the absence of burdens, of diffi- 
culties. It is rather that of the mountain, which placidly 
bears its load; of the keystone of the arch, which rests in 
its place under the thrust of opposing forces. Equilibrium, 
indeed, which is, in the material world, a balance of forces, 
follows, it would seem, a similar law in the mental and 
moral region. ‘Thus, our healthis a balance between the 
income and the outflow of energy. ‘They are opposites, 
and were either to cease their interplay, we should speedily 
be on the wrong side; and, if we are taking life sanely, we 
shall be learning to educate the will to maintain a similar 
balance. When external circumstances are pressing us 
hardly, we bring up,’ as against them, our reserves of the 
internal. Well for usif they are strong and in good order! 

Has any finer prescription for inner rest been given than 
this (it is from the ‘‘Imitatio’’): “When a man cometh to 
that estate that he seeketh not his comfort from any creat- 
ure, then first doth God begin to be altogether sweet to 
him. Then shall he be contented with whatsoever doth 
befall him in this world. ‘Then shall he neither rejoice 
in great matters nor be sorrowful in small, but entirely and 
confidently committeth himself to God, who is unto him 
all in all.’’ Assuredly, there is the secret and the centre 
of rest. At home with God, we are at home in his 
world, in his universe. No part in it, no realities of it 
will be to us strange or terrifying. Under all circum- 
stances we shall discern his laws, which are his holy 
will; and they are all our friends. ‘This central rest which 
he invites us to is the ground and condition of all fine 
achievement. We are never at our best if we permit 
fear or ignoble depression to drain away our force. We 
have really none to spare in that direction. 

Saint Paul had this secret. He wrought out his won- 
derful apostolate because ‘‘he had learned in whatsoever 
state he was therewith to.be content.” Why not? He 
was full of the divine presence, and his universe was full 
of it, too. “The wildernesses he found there, the prisons, 
the hungers and thirsts, the bloody death at the end, could 
not hide from him or dim the glorious vision. When that 
light shines on us and in us, we shall meet whatever be- 
falls as cheerily as he.—/. B., in the London Christian 
World. 
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Lake Eden. 


Once its hill-framed surface blue 
Mirrored red-man’s birch canoe. 
Once its centre, still and deep, 
Mirrored eagle’s pinion-sweep. 
Eagle? Indian? Seek ye trace,— 
On the Jake’s unrippled face 

Seek ye trace of these? As well 
Seek the sound of silenced bell, 
Or the fragrance of the sod, 

By the Mayflower’s Pilgrims trod, 
Where the first arbutus sweet 
Gave its bloom their tread to greet. 
Shadowless the mirror clear, 
Where the stalwart pioneer 

Saw his craft’s reflection lie 
Neath the glow of sunset sky; 
Saw a face, too, scarcely known, 
In the lake.—It was his own! 

All are gone, as shadows go, 

But the sunset’s parting glow 
Lies upon the lake as when 

It reflected bird or men. 
Gone—and every sign erased! 
But the sun the eagle faced 
Glows where his reflection lay, 
And at night the sheltered bay 
Mirrors stars that guided here 
Indian‘and pioneer. 


We, too, go, and leave no trace 
Where our image dwelt a space. 
Life reflects, ’twixt shore and shore, 
Sun and stars forevermore. 
—John Elliot Bowman, in The Vermonter. 


The Poetry of James H. West. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

My friend Charles F. Dole kindly sent 
me a copy of Mr. West’s poems,-The Poems 
of Human Progress, recently published. Mr. 
West is a Unitarian minister, and may well 
be welcomed into the company of our Uni- 
tarian poets, for he is a poet, tender, sweet, 
pure, brave, prophetic. 

Emerson said of one of Wordsworth’s 
poems, that in it ‘English literature rose to 
its high-water mark.’”’ May I not say that 
in these simple songs we have an American 
Wordsworth, without the inversions, invo- 
lutions, and obscurities which mar even the 
“TIntimations of Immortality’’? Of course, 
in any great poet there must be copper as 
well as gold, but why it is necessary to have 
so much dross as Wordsworth and Browning 
give us, I fail to see. 

Moreover, Mr. West’s verses are always 
sweet, clean, innocent, for he never descends 
into slangy and vulgar phrase, as does John 
Masefield at times. Some will think he does 
not rise as high as Masefield, who prefers to 
sing, as he says, “‘of the dirt, the dross, the 
dust, and the scum” of earth. But I am 
sure he rises as high as Gibson in his cele- 
brated poem ‘‘Hoops.”’ Mr. West’s faith in 
God is as large as that of Wordsworth, while 
his faith in Man isindomitably larger. ‘‘Not 
yet Man’s sun is set,” he sings, and ‘‘Good 
is in store for all the race.” 

lt is said that, first of all, a poet should be 
“artistic,” and that he should be shy of those 
themes which cannot be treated artistically. 
Now, if it is right to tell the truth, then I 
maintain the poem is the proper place to 
tell it, andif Mr. West sees the misery, 
squalor, coarseness, poverty, lust, crime, 
cruelty, worship of wealth, and reveals them 
in his illuminating words, has he detracted 
from the high function of the poet? The 
new poetry is the poetry of the real. It ex- 
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cludes romanticism, that great deception, 
“the root of pessimism,” as Bernard Shaw 
says; but has not the real its artistic as well 
as its prosaic side? 

The objection will also be made that Mr. 
West writes ‘‘for a purpose.’’ But was not 
the greatest novel of the world, ‘‘Les Misér- 
ables,” written “for a purpose,’”’ and did not 
John Masefield write his “‘Nan” “‘for a pur- 
pose”? Why may not, then, the poem be 
made the vehicle for a great purpose? 

Iam sure that one will rise from the perusal 
of these melodious verses more resolute in 
heart and broader in intellectual vision, as 
Saint Catharine of Siena rose from her knees 
in prayer. 

James G. TOWNSEND. 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


[Mr. Townsend, speaking of ‘‘the dross” 
of Browning and Wordsworth, reminds one, 
by force of contrast, of what Dean Everett 
used to say on that subject. Dr. Everett 
spent three summer months one year in the 
study of “Sordello,” and declared himself well 
repaid.—Eprror.] 


Literature. 


WuEN THoucHTs WiLL Soar. A Romance 
of the Immediate Future. By Baroness 
Bertha von Suttner. Translated by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.— 
The first thought that occurs to every one 
who receives this beautiful book is that this 
is the swan-song of the gifted writer. The 
baroness died during the week in which the 
book was published. The title indicates 
its character. The gifted author, surveying 
the amazing inventions and improvements 
connected with the physical life of mankind, 
which have now culminated in the conquest 
of the air, looks forward to a time, not far 
distant, when the thoughts of men will soar 
above all the sordid conditions of politics and 
social life, and express themselves not only 
in noble sentiments, but in great designs and 
plans for the amelioration of human misery 
and the increase of human prosperity and 
happiness. The heroine of the romanee, a 
beautiful and gifted young woman, who in- 
herits a vast fortune from her grandfather 
and noble intellectual ideas from her father, 
taking advice from a man who entertained 
great thoughts and was at the outset of a 
great career as a poet, devotes the larger part 
of her fortune to the education of young 
women. ‘The thought she had in mind was 
that woman’s suffrage and great changes in 
the political constitutions of all nations must 
soon come, and that women are not prepared 
for the great changes and weighty responsi- 
bilities that must soon be forced upon them. 
She therefore planned a great school which 
would fit girls to assume in time their new 
duties. In connection with such movements 
she put first of all the pacification of the 
world. Her dream of peace she believed 
would soon become a reality, and, in order 
to show how it might come about, she sketched 
a great peace congress at Lake Lucerne. 
Evidently she had in mind, and took for her 
working plan, the conferences at Lake Mo- 
honk, carried on by the late Mr. Smiley and 
continued by his brother. The manager of 
the conference at Lake Lucerne had for his 
prototype Andrew Carnegie. These men, 
and many others who appear in the book 
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under various disguises, are glorified workers 
who have advanced beyond their originals 
and under the influence of ‘‘thoughts that 
soar,” planned for the redemption of the 
world. People who are not in sympathy 
with the plans and purposes which for the 
baroness were the mainsprings of action 
will think some of the sentiment overstrained, 
and the eloquence not sufficiently well 


| grounded in the logic of experience; but the 


book is wholesome, clean, free from fanatical 
impulses and schemes of all kinds, and, to 
show that the author does not intend to cut 
loose from the common lot, she makes her 
heroine in a final speech announce to the girls 
whom she is educating that she has just been 
betrothed to the poet who assisted in the 
formation of her plans. 


THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH IN EKvOLvurIoNn. 
By John Mason Tyler. Boston: Houghton 
Miffin Company. $1.10 net.—Prof. Tyler 
assures us that his thoughtful little volume 
is not intended chiefly for the specialist in 
his study but is based on an examination of 
the history of the animal kingdom and of 
life. ‘If human history has a meaning and 
we can deduce great laws from a study of 
man’s experience during a few generations 
or millenia, an outline of the history of life 
through past ages should have its lessons 
which we may reasonably accept with a 
fair degree of confidence.’? Keeping this 
thought in mind, Prof. Tyler proceeds through 
some eight chapters to show that, if a steady 
rate of progression can be discerned since 
man’s appearance on this planet, such a rate 
of advance is most probably destined to con- 
tinue, and it will be well for us to heed it. 
“This,” he observes, ‘‘seemis to be true of 
progress in altruism, morals, and religion, 
They are rooted deep in the past. In the 
thought of these great movements, if any- 
where, we catch a glimpse of ‘far-off divine 
events,’ of goals and ends.” “In the study 
of human life we should look foremost at its 
best expression in the lives of heroic souls. 
For these show us what we ought to become. 
If we are really anxious to study great souls, 
it would be the extreme of unwisdom to fail 
to give the chief place in our biological 
thought to him who spoke as never man be- 
fore or since has spoken; who lived as never 
man has lived, and thus lifted all life to a 
higher plane of value, dignity, and realiza- 
tion. Here, if anywhere, is the key, as well 
as the goal, of all evolution.” 


THE YEAR OF GRACE: Trinity TO AD- 
VENT. By George Hodges. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25 net.—Persons 
who have been in the habit of classifying all 
sermons as ‘‘dry” will find occasion to revise 
this hasty ranking should Dean Hodges’s 
volume fall in their way. Certainly these 
sermons are very far from being dry. On 
the contrary, they are eminently readable. 
Broad-minded in their scope, and praise- 
worthy as regards literary style, they rep- 
resent the best thought of the broad church- 
men of to-day, whether in or out of the Epis- 
copal fold. That subtle quality we call 
‘vision’? is everywhere discernible. The 
opening sermon of the collection is entitled 
“The Courage of the Commonplace,” and 
among other sermons deserving especial men- 
tion are ‘“‘ Why the World is no Better,” “ The 
Nunc Dimittis,’ and ‘At the Church 
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Door.” “To be saved,” asserts the dean, in 
the sermon last named, ‘‘is not to be admitted 
through a gate into a garden, and thence- 
forth to look out between the palings at the 
dusty road, thankful that we are within, under 
the shade of the trees. The essential thing is 
not where we are. The heart of salvation is 
not a better place, but a better man. To at- 
tain character is at the same time to succeed 
and to be saved. Here the two meet. With- 
out character there can be neither success 
nor salvation.” 


Five Essays py Lorp Bacon. With an 
introduction by R. H. Gretton. London: 
G. Bell & Sons.—In this attractive little 
volume are included essays on Atterbury, 
Bunyan, Goldsmith, Johnson, and William 
Pitt, originally written for the eighth and 
ninth editions of the ‘‘ Britannica,’ and which 
now appear for the first time in separate 
form. Mr. Gretton’s discriminating in- 
troduction will be read with pleasure, and 
most readers will be disposed to agree with 
him when he declares that in these latest 
essays we have “‘a Macaulay who was be- 
ginning to perceive a distinction between 
the assertion of an opinion and the belabor- 
ing of a different opinion, a Macaulay less 
inclined to confuse vivacity of style with 
intemperateness of statement, and not so 
fond of sandbagging controversy with a 
parenthesis.” 


CLARK’s Firetp. By Robert Herrick. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.40 
net.—‘ The development of a soul: little else 
is worth study”’ might be taken as the sum- 
ming up of this book. Adelle’s entrance into 
the wisdom of life came after a slow novitiate, 
in which she exemplifies the result of various 
educational follies and blunting influences. 
The book, as a story, lacks the compelling 
interest of a character with whose fortunes 
we identify ourselves from the start. We 
watch her objectively, without considering 
her worth while, even as an example, until 
she begins to understand herself and her 
relation to the lives of others. One can 
hardly imagine that Mr. Herrick really en- 
joyed writing the book as an inevitable cir- 
cumstance in his literary career. 


AMERICAN ASPIRATIONS. By Charles 
Fleischer. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
50 cents net.—In this most attractive book- 
let Dr. Fleischer has gathered the separate 
prayerful themes upon which is based what 
is termed ‘‘The Sunday Commons,” a series 
of public meetings in Boston, begun on the 
opening Sunday of 1912. In the foreword 
the reader is asked to note that the language 
of the ‘Aspirations’ is the normal speech 
of our day, and also that the democratic 
philosophy and the reverently scientific 
temper of this age are the informing spirit 
of these “‘prayers.’’ ‘The preachment’’ he 
adds, ‘‘always is constructive.”” The ‘“As- 
pirations,” are cast in a reverent mould, one 
of the most helpful of these being that en- 
titled “‘The Buried Life.” 


PoEMS AND TRANSLATIONS. By Frederic 
Rowland Marvin. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co.—In this handsome appearing 
volume Dr. Marvin has gathered the con- 
tents of three earlier books of song, which 
in their present form have been subjected to 
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careful revision. ‘The original verse, like the 
translations, is dignified rather than melo- 
dious, and at times we are compelled to say 
dignity lapses into heaviness. In so large a 
collection of poems as this of Dr. Marvin’s 
there must be of necessity many poems which 
fail to reach any very high standard, but now 
and again the patient reader will come sud- 
denly, as we have done, upon lines of dis- 
tinctive excellence. The “Descent of the 
Spirit’”’ and several of the quatrains are 
among these. A portrait of the author 
faces the title-page. 


No. 13 WASHINGTON SguaRE. By Leroy 
Scott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.—The amusing complications that 
ensue when a leader of society chooses to 
stay at home through a summer season, and 
sends some one abroad to represent her, 
become more involved and more exciting as 
one chapter succeeds another, each with its 
tale of narrow escapes and a new humiliation 
for the stately dame. This is a hammock 
story, a story for the summer hotel piazza, 
light, amusing, and whimsical. 


Literary Notes. 


This is the time of year when authors and 
publishers are busy on the fall and early 
winter output of new books. The Century 
Company has in hand for early fall issue new 
novels by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott, and Alice Hegan Rice. 


It is appropriate that Senator Lodge’s 
book One Hundred Years of Peace should 
appear this year, when England and the 
United States are celebrating the completion 
of one hundred years of peace between the 
two nations. In less than 150 pages of 
large print Senator Lodge reviews the various 
transactions of a political or controversial 
nature which have taken place between Eng- 
land and America during the past one hun- 
dred years. 


Among the new books by members of the 
faculties of the University of Chicago is 
Part I. of Outlines of European History, by 
James Henry Breasted, professor of Egyp- 
tology and Oriental History, in collabora- 
tion with Prof. James Harvey Robinson of 
Columbia University. Associate Prof. Martin 
Schiitze, of the Department of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, has just finished 
for publication in the fall an edition of 
Goethe’s Poems, which includes a compre- 
hensive study of Goethe’s lyrical art. Prof. 
Schiitze has also just had published a volume 
entitled Songs and Poems. 


Magazines. 


In the current issue of Farm and Fireside 
Rev. Harry R. McKeen writes an article 
entitled ‘‘The Community Builder,” in which 
he discusses the country church, 


That curious piece of biography, the life of 
Parnell, by his widow, which has attracted 
wide attention in England, is the subject of 
an article by F. Hugh O’Donnell, which The 
Living Age for June 27 reprints from The New 
Witness. The number of July 4 takes from 
Chambers’ Journal an article by Dr. Charles 
D. Musgrove on ‘‘Self-defence in the Human 
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Body,” which is a curious and interesting 
study of the many ways in which the human 
body is guarded against disease. On July 11 
will appear ‘‘Sketched in War Time,”’ a vivid 
and extremely. interesting narrative of the 
actual experiences of a woman Red Cross 
surgeon during last year’s fighting in the 
Balkans, and also “Dramas of Bird-life,”’ 
from The Fortnightly Review, a nature-study, 
which all lovers of outdoor life will enjoy. 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER ENCAMPMENT 


On the banks of the Wisconsin River, 
lowa County, Wisconsin 


A quiet place for the refreshment of body and mind. A 
good place to get acquainted with yourself, with a few con- 
genial friends, and a few good books. 


The Season of 1914 will open July 1, and 
continue to September 19 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER SCHOOL 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Director 


will open July zo, and close August 15. Mr. Jones’s morn- 
ing lectures will interpret the literature of the Apocrypha, 
or, ‘The Blank Leaf between the Old and New Testa- 
ments ”’—Greek thought meeting Hebrew inspiration. 

Evening excursions into current poetry with recent poets. 
An open programme, with ample time for sleep, walks, 
nature-studies, etc. 


For terms and further particulars apply to Mrs. Edith 
Lackersteen, Abraham Lincoln Centre, 700 Oakwood 
Boulevard, Chicago. After July 1, address Tower Hill, 
Wisconsin. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


MB ky ‘CHartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.” —The Dial, Chicago. 


LD with simplicity and insight, a rich 

humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. ge se See 


“TT is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents, 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Parx Srreet, Boston 
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The Dome. 
So Very) Very Good. 


Every morning I arise 
And comb and brush my hair, 

And rub the sleep from both my eyes, 
And dress myself with care. 


And, when to breakfast I sit down, 
I fold my hands and wait 

Until some toast, so warm and brown, 
Is put upon my plate. 


And, when I’m through, I put in place 
My knife and fork and spoon, 
And leave my seat, with smiling face, 
And eat no more till noon. 
—Arthur Macy. 


In Rosalte’s Closet. 


BY E. E. M. 


The closet wasn’t at all dark, and the boots 
and shoes could see each other quite distinctly. 
They were arranged neatly, partly because 
Hannah liked to have things in order, and 
partly because the closet itself was quite 
new. Closets, like new brooms and some 
other things, use their influence for good with 
more energy before they grow discouraged. 

It was a slender, aristocratic-looking patent- 
leather slipper that first broke the silence after 
Hannah had closed the door and left them 
alone. The others sometimes called her ‘‘a 
stuck-up thing,” because she perched herself 
so saucily on a ridiculously curved heel, and 
because she and her running-mate were really 
somewhat more highly polished than any of 
the others. She had had less exercise lately 
than she needed; and so she spoke rather pet- 
ulantly, as her curiosity overcame her habitual 
reserve. 

“Do tell me what is the matter, somebody! 
Why were we flung all jammed up in boxes 
where we could hardly breathe, and then ex- 
pected to set up housekeeping in this strange 
place, which certainly smells of fresh paint?”’ 
She sniffed contemptuously. 

“Tt’s a very nice, new place,”’ said the soft, 
motherly-looking blue wool knitted boot, re- 
provingly. She was by far the oldest of the 
colony, although she had had really less ex- 
perience than most of the others. In fact, she 
was so old that she had quite lost her figure, 
never anything to boast of; and she cuddled 
down in a shapeless heap, which made her look 
extremely comfortable, to say the least. ‘It 
means that the family have come here for the 
summer, and that while you, Miss Dancing- 
Slipper, may not have much to do, things will 
be livelier than ever for some of us.’ She 
glanced around over the colony. 

“H’m! Ishould say so.”’ The rubber-soled 
tennis-shoes chuckled, and nudged each other 
significantly. ‘I’m ready,’ continued one 
of them ina loud voice. ‘‘Rosalie’s a winner, 
and I’m ready to help her out. My, but you 
ought to see her knock a ball about!”’ 

The dancing-slippers shuddered, and the 
one who had spoken before exclaimed 
haughtily :-— 

“T’m not used to slang, and I’m quite sure 
Rosalie never knocks a ball. She glides like 
a fairy, and speaks always in a gentle voice 
like mine; and there’s not another such light- 
footed dancer in the room. Mlle. Lespinasse 
said once that she looked like a hovering 
butterfly.” 
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The tennis-shoes were quite abashed, for 
they were completely fascinated by the scorn- 
ful beauty who spoke, and would have liked to 
please her; but one of the stout, broad-toed, 
rather common-looking shoes that stood at 
the end of the row gave a howl of derision. 

“Oh, ‘gentle voice,’ indeed! Oh, ‘hovering 
butterfly,’ indeed! I’Il bet my lacings you’d 
like to know where I took Rosalie to-day, and 
I assure you, you never heard such screaming 
and shouting since you were shoe leather. 
Yes, my lady, I took her up to the sixth 
branch of the oak-tree beyond the pasture, 
and she shrieked across to Harold, who was at 
the barn—a mile away, I think. H’m, that 
girl a ‘hovering butterfly’! Not much!” - 

The dancing-slippers nearly fainted, and 
trembled on their heels with indignation. But 
the stout shoe went on mercilessly:— 

““Then where do you suppose we took her? 
Down to the brook; yes, sir, down to the 
brook. Feel of me—I’m damp yet.” But 
his next neighbor, a handsome high boot with 
silk facings and shiny buttons, drew herself 
away shrinkingly, and pleaded in very refined 
tones :— ‘ 

‘Oh, please don’t touch me. If I should 
get damp, I couldn’t possibly take Rosalie to 
church next Sunday and attend to her re- 
ligious instruction. Sometimes on week-days 
I have her make calls with her mother, to 
understand social duties, also. I cannot im- 
agine that Rosalie would do such dreadful 
things as to climb trees and knock balls. It 
sounds really quite common.” 

“Considering that we’ve taken Rosalie to 
school all the spring, I fancy you needn’t 
worry over her education,” said the-right- 
hand man of the low-cut, low-heeled pair in 
the middle of the row. ‘We have nearly 
worn ourselves out in that service, while you 
look as spick-and-span as if you had never 
stepped outside the closet.’’ The speaker’s 
indignation increased.’ ‘‘ Just look at the rub 
on my side, where the skin is fairly off; and 
look at the jab in my brother, where Rosalie’s 
bicycle cut a piece right out. We’ve been 
through, times that try men’s soles, now I 
assure you. Nobody here has suffered like 
us; but I guess, my friend,’’—and he looked 
compassionately at stout Broad-Toes,—‘I 
guess you'll get more of the same sort before 
the summer is over.” 

“Rosalie thinks too much of ws to give us 
rough treatment,” said the second glove-kid, 
complacently. ‘‘In fact, we’ve never walked 
out much, anyway, and’’— 

“Yes,” interrupted a house-slipper that had 
hitherto kept silence, “if you want to know 
what Rosalie thinks of you, I'll tell you. Do 
you remember the day when Hannah came 
and put you on the shelf at home and took us 
out? Well, she carried us to Rosalie down- 
stairs on the sofa, and when Rosalie put us 
on she said, ‘O Hannah, you angel! what 
bliss to get rid of those horrid things and get 
into these darlings!” We soothed her poor 
tired feet all the afternoon.” Both slippers 
ruffled and rustled their big black silk bows 
in delight over the remembrance. 

The glove-kids protested that that hap- 
pened on a day when Miss Rosalie had been 
very trying, until they lost patience and 
pinched her toes a little—not enough to hurt, 
they were sure of that. 

Just then the embroidered Persian slippers 
which Aunt Helen had brought to Rosalie 
from Europe, and which, by virtue of their 
richness and beauty as well as by their in- 
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teresting travels, ought.to have thought ex- 
tremely well of themselves, tried to make 
themselves heard. They spoke together, 
apparently bashful, on account, perhaps, of 
their foreign accent. 

““Mees Rosalie ver’ nice lady. Mees Ros- 
alie like us all ver’ much.”’ 

“No, not all of us,’’ came stiddenly in a 
thick, muffled voice from a pair of rubber 
‘sandals over in a corner. ‘‘No, Miss Ros- 
alie doesn’t like us, and she never cares 
whether she hurts our feelings or not. ‘The 
other day her mother sent us to school by 
Hannah, and Rosalie made some very rude 
remarks right in front of us. If you pinched 
her for behaving like that,” turning toward 
the glove-kids, ‘‘I shouldn’t blame you.” 

“That’s so,” said his partner, solemnly. 
“She said we were clumsy, when you can see 
for yourself that there isn’t a pair among you 
so thin and flexible as we are.” 

“When Rosalie speaks impolitely to you,” 
said the fat old blue knitted boot that had 
spoken early in the conversation, but had 
taken a nap since, ‘‘she makes a great mis- 
take; for you are always kind to her, and her 
mother appreciates it. Why, I remember,” 
and Madame Blue Knit grew reminiscent, as 
old ladies often do, much to the delight of 
their hearers, “‘why, I remember that night 
when Rosalie came home with the terrible 
sore throat. She had to stay in nearly a week, 
and I spent most of my time keeping her feet 
warm. I remember how her mother said, 
very seriously, ‘If you had minded me, 
Rosalie, and taken your sandals with you, 
perhaps you never would have caught this 
cold?” 

The sandals brightened up at this, and 
opened their wide mouths wider than ever. 
“Oh, yes, it’s not so bad!” said one, more 
cheerily. ‘‘We are really some relation to 
those very handsome and expensive party 
overshoes with woolly linings, and fur round 
the tops. But I suppose most of you have 
never become acquainted with them.’ He 
said this rather patronizingly. 

“Oh, yes, I know them intimately, very 
intimately,’’ said the left dancing-slipper; and 
her assurance was seconded by her mate, as 
she turned herself coquettishly, feeling more 
respect for the humble sandals. ‘I never 
dreamed you were any relation of theirs. In 
fact, I know them better than any of the rest 
of the colony. Why aren’t they with us?” 

“They live in the cedar closet through the 
summer,’’ answered Grandmother Blue Knit. 
“Tt is lonely, but very aristocratic. Rosalie’s 
mother thought of having me live there this 
year, too; for Rosalie has such a habit of 
trotting round barefoot while she is dressing 
that really I don’t have enough to do, and 
last year a moth had the impertinence to 
choose me for hishome. Fortunately, he was 
brushed out, bag and baggage; but I’ve never 
been quite so strong in that place since. But 
I don’t want to live in the cedar closet all 
summer.” 


“T should say not,” rejoined one of the. 


school-shoes, gallantly. ‘‘You manage the 
colony. Why, we should never have under- 
stood how to treat Rosalie if you hadn’t 
talked to us. You said we must never let her 
run into mischief nor let her get lost nor go to 
places her mother wouldn’t like; and we 
never do, do we, brother?” 

“Of course not. She’s more than merry 
now: she’s good; and we helped make her so, 
too. Many’s the time we’ve run her on 
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errands, or trotted her home from school so 
that she could lend somebody her bicycle.’ 

“Don’t race her to death,” began Miss 
Glove-Kid, anxiously; and she turned en- 
treatingly again to Broad-Toes, who smiled 
as if he knew a thing or two himself. 

“You have to be very careful not to slip on 
waxed floors, and not to turn your heels so as 
to hurt Miss Rosalie’s ankle,” said the danc- 
ing-slipper, giving a friendly glance to the 
tennis-shoe, who had not spoken since she 
snubbed him. 

“How good you are to advise us,”’ answered 
he, gratefully. ‘‘We haven’t had much ex- 
perience yet, and we’re very glad to learn!”’ 

“You'll be all right,’’ said Grandmother 
Blue Knit, encouragingly. ‘‘Just remember 
that we have each our own work to do, and 
that’’— 

Just then the door opened, and the conver- 
sation ceased suddenly; for you know that it 
would be the height of ill-breeding to talk be- 
fore people. It was Rosalie herself, tossing 
brown curls, bright eyes, merry voice, and all. 

“Here, Hannah, I want Broad-Toes; and 
I’m going after the cows with Thomas, and 
we want to scramble over Rocky Ledge first. 
Oh, I must hurry or I shall be late!”” Broad- 
Toes disappeared and the door was hastily 
closed again. 

“T bet they’ll have fun,” said School-Shoes, 
enviously. “‘But won’t they come back 
scratched, though!”’ 


Fred and Carlo. 


Little Fred Keith had no brother nor sis- 
ter to play with; and, when company came, 
he was very selfish with his playthings. 

One day his father brought home a beau- 
tiful collie. ‘‘Now, Fred,” he said, “Carlo 
is to be your pet; but you must treat him 
kindly, and not be selfish.” 

They had grand frolics when they went 
for a walk together. If Fred threw a stick 
into the pond, Carlo would always swim out 
and bring it back. 

One bright morning in July, Fred went out 
into the pasture to pick berries. He carried 
two small pails, in one of which mother had 
packed a nice luncheon. Carlo trotted along, 
carrying the empty pail in his mouth. 

The blueberries hung in clusters on the low 
bushes; but the sun was hot, and before one 
pail was filled Fred decided that it was surely 
dinner-time. He sat down in the shade of a 
tall laurel-bush, and began to eat a sandwich. 
Carlo smelled the meat, and begged for a 
piece; but, though his big brown eyes were 
wistful and he held up both paws, Fred took 
no notice. 

“T’m real hungry, and I want it all myself, 
You can catch a squirrel,” he said at last. 

The second sandwich was half gone, and 
Carlo’s eyes looked sad. ‘‘Carlo has been 
chasing a rabbit all the morning. P’rhaps 
he is as hungry asI am. I guess maybe he 
can have this ham and cake, and I’ll eat the 
pie.” 

Carlo barked a joyous ‘‘Thank you!” and 
somehow Fred’s pie tasted twice as good as 
usual. Then they ran down to the spring 
and drank some of the clear water. 

When both pails were full they started for 
home. Faithful Carlo carried one pail so 
carefully that not a berry was spilled. 

The next afternoon Fred took Carlo for a 
walk in the fields. Grandfather’s barn where 
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he kept his salt hay stood all by itself in the 
pasture, and near by was an old cellar. Fred 
went to the edge to look over, a stone loos- 
ened, and he fellin. He tried for a long while 
to climb out, but each time he fell back. 

Carlo ran round the edge, barking. Then 
he jumpedin. Fred was glad that he did not 
leave him alone. He called for help until he 
was tired. ‘The sun went down, and a few 
stars began to peep out. Then he called with 
all his might, but the only answer was an echo 
from the old barn. By and by he lay down 
beside Carlo, and cried himself to sleep. 

When he awoke, the moon was shining 
brightly. He remembered a ginger-snap that 
was in his pocket. ‘‘I’ll give Carlo half, the 
dear doggy!”’ he thought. Out came the 
cooky, and his little blank-book with it. Fred 
shouted with delight as he emptied his pocket. 
It was full, like all boys’ pockets; and, sure 
enough, there was a stubby pencil and some 
string. 

He tore a page from the book, and wrote,— 

“Dear Mother,—I’m in the old cellar, and 
can’t get out. Fred.” 

He tied the paper round Carlo’s neck. Then 
he piled up all the rocks until he could reach 
high enough to help Carlo out. 

“Go home quickly, Carlo,’ he said; and 
the dog leaped away. Lanterns were flash- 
ing into dark corners, and all the neighbors 
were hunting for Fred. Mrs. Keith ran to 
the door when she heard Carlo’s bark. How 
she did hug him after she had read the note! 

“Mother,” exclaimed Fred, when he had 
eaten supper and finished telling the story 
of his adventure, ‘‘I’m glad that I gave Carlo 
some dinner yesterday. If he had not helped 
me, I’d be in the old cellar now,” 

“Ves,” said his mother, “Carlo is a true 
friend. I should be very sorry if my little 
boy were selfish to such a good dog.’’— 
Fay Stuart, in the Morning Star. 


Grandma’s Picket-guard. 


Grandma Wilkins was very sick. The doc- 
tor said she must be kept quiet, and every- 
body went about on tiptoe and spoke in low 
tones. Winfred looked very sad. He crept 
softly into the darkened room and laid some 
flowers on grandma’s pillow, but she was too 
sick to look at them. Soon after, he heard 
his mother say to Kate, the cook,— 

“We must keep the door-bell from ringing, 
if possible.” 

“T can do something for grandma,”’ thought 
the little boy. 

So he sat on the front step, and soon a 
woman with a book in her hand came to the 
door. 

“Grandma is very sick,’ said Winfred. 
“Nobody must ring the bell.’ 

The lady smiled, but went away. 
man with a satchel came. 

“Grandma is sick, and mamma doesn’t 
want anything at all,” said the boy. 

All day long people came. It seemed to 
Winfred that almost everybody had some- 
thing to sell; but he kept guard, and the 
bell was silent. Kate came to call him to 
lunch, but Winfred would not leave his post. 

“Just bring me a sandwich or something, 
and I’ll eat it here,”’ he said. 

At last the doctor came again. When he 
came back, he smiled down upon Winfred 
and said :— 

“Well, little picket-guard, your grandma 
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is going to get well, and you have helped to 
bring about that happy result. You will 
make a good soldier.’ 

Then his mother came out and took him 
in her arms and kissed him. 

“Tam proud of my boy,” she said. “Now 
come and have supper, and then you may go 
in to see grandma for a minute. She asked 
for you.” 

Winfred was a happy little boy that 
night.—Julia D. Peck. 


Thackeray with the Children. 


Miss Henrietta Cockran, in Temple Bar, 
who knew Thackeray when she was a child 
of seven, wrote :— 

“Among the many interesting people who 
gathered round my father and mother, none 
made such a vivid impression on my childish 
mind as Thackeray. How often he has sat 
among us, inquiring tenderly after my dolls! 
He remembered all their names. One day he 
said he must go; but we coaxed him to 
remain, and told him we really could give him 
a good dinner. ‘There is nothing, my dears, 
you can give me,’ he answered with a funny 
little sigh; ‘for I could only eat a chop of a 
rhinoceros or a slice from an elephant.’ 

“ “Ves, I tan!’ exclaimed my three-year- 
old sister; and we saw her disappear into a 
big cupboard. She emerged a few seconds 
after, with a look of triumph on her fat little 
face, holding in her hands a wooden rhi-” 
noceros and elephant from her Noah’s ark; 
and, putting the two animals on a plate, she 
handed them with great gravity to Mr. 
Thackeray. Never can I forget the look of 
delight on the great man’s face! How he 
laughed and rubbed his hands with glee! and 
then, taking the child up in his arms, kissed 
her, remarking: ‘Ah, little rogue! You al- 
ready know the value of a kiss!’ Then he 
asked for a knife and fork, smacked his lips, 
and pretended to devour the elephant and rhi- 
noceros.”’ 


Two little Scotch girls were talking about 
their respective fathers, who had both been 
in thearmy. ‘Ma faither’s got the ‘ Victoria 
Cross,’”” boasted one. “The queen pinned 
it on him with her ain hand.” “Ah,” re- 
torted the other, ‘‘ma faither’s braverer! 
He’s been in dozens of wars, an’ he’s got 
gangs and gangs of medals and ‘Victoria 
Crosses.’ An’ he’s got a bonnie wudden leg, 
an’’’—with a shrill shriek of triumph—‘‘the 
queen nailed it on wi’ her ain hand!”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PRESMENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P, SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Drrecrors; William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, es Phili 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel “ ran Pel 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Fes Rev, 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genegat SEcRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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We would bring Thy Kingdom down. 


BY RICHARD WARNER BORST. 


Lord, our eyes have seen tradition 
From her throne dragged down in scorn; 
Pity now our faint condition,— 
We are blinded by the morn. 
Great, Lord, is thy love and grace; 
Thou wilt show again thy face; 
Seek we neither self nor crown; 
We would bring thy kingdom down! 


Human power and earthly pleasure, 

These were meant for all mankind; 
We nc longer lay up treasure, 

In our selfish aim made biind. 
Great, Lord, is thy love and grace; 
Thou wilt show again thy face; 

Seek we neither self nor crown; 

We would bring thy kingdom down! 


Lord of Jove, clear understanding 
Of the way to serve our world,— 
This one thing our souls demanding, 
Down our idols we have hurled. 
God of pity, love, and grace, 
Turn not now away thy face; 
Seek we neither self nor crown; 
We would bring thy kingdom down! 


Religious Work at State Universities. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


8 


Ten years ago a number of prominent 
American educators, university presidents 
and professors, and others, under the leader- 
ship of President Harper of the University 
of Chicago, formed a national organization, 
called the Religious Education Association. 
Its object was to awaken a more general, 
earnest, and intelligent interest in religious 

education, as related to homes, Sunday- 

schools and churches, and to institutions of 
learning ‘of all kinds. The organization 
was widely recognized as calculated to meet 
a real need. At once it entered on a career 
of great activity, drawing into co-operation 
large numbers, not only of professional 
educators, but of prominent religious leaders 
in all parts of the land, putting into the field 
an efficient general secretary in charge of its 
work, publishing an able magazine, entitled 
Religious Education, holding conventions of 
great influence, and doing much to create 
better instruction in Sunday-schools and 
religious classes, and improve religious litera- 
ture generally. 

Perhaps in no single direction has the 
Religious Education Association done more 
needed work than in connection with our 
institutions of higher learning. Indeed, if 
it had accomplished nothing else in the ten 
years of its existence than the task of awaken- 
ing Christian churches to the importance of 
universities, especially our great State uni- 
versities, as centres for active religious work, 
it would have fully justified the wisdom of 
the men who organized it. These uni- 
versities, which are developing rapidly in 
every part of the land, with their vast and 
growing resources, with their faculties made 
up of men who have received the best train- 
ing that this country and Europe can give, 
and with their student bodies, in many cases 
numbering 2,000, 3,000, 4,000, 5,000 each, 
are generators and nurseries of moral power 
of simply incalculable importance. It seems 
strange that it should have taken the Chris- 
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tian denominations so long to wake up to the 
necessity of providing for the religious needs 
of these tens of thousands of young men 
and women, the choicest minds of the coun- 
try, who are soon to become public leaders 
in every department of thought and ac- 
tivity. That this field, rich in opportunities 
and in promise, is being recognized and en- 
tered in earnest by nearly every Christian 
church, is one of the most hopeful signs in 
our religious sky to-day. It means that 
from this time on these great universities 
will give to the country, not only multitudes 
of trained lawyers, physicians, scientists, 
and engineers, but also, in numbers unknown 
in the past, trained religious workers in the 
Christian ministry and in a hundred forms 
of important lay service. 


Earty MISSIONARY WoRK AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The first denomination to perceive the 
importance of this field and definitely to 
enter it was the Unitarian. In the year 
1865, the American Unitarian Association 
had its attention called to the University of 
Michigan, earliest of the Western State 
universities, then only twenty-eight years 
old, but already possessed of a strong faculty 
and a large body of students, and beginning 
to attract wide notice as one of the most 
promising institutions of higher education 
in the land. 

Nearly all the older universities and col- 
leges had been established by, or were in 
close relation to, churches; but universities 
founded by the State could have no eccle- 
siastical relations, hence it remained for a 
considerable time an open question what 
could be done to meet the religious needs of 
their students. It soon became clear that 
the way was open to reach students by relig- 
ious activities and agencies independent of the 
universities, but in close touch with them. 
This was the thought in the minds of the 
American Unitarian Association in under- 
taking religious work in Ann Arbor. 

The man selected to inaugurate the experi- 
ment was Rey. Charles H. Brigham, a grad- 
uate of Harvard College and Divinity School, 
a ripe scholar, particularly in languages and 
in Biblical studies, who had travelled in 
Bible lands, and who had had twenty years of 
experietice as pastor of a large Eastern church. 
In 1865 Mr. Brigham established a distinct 
students’ or university mission, which has 
been continued, with some changes of method 
and varying degrees of success, to the present 
time. It was soon demonstrated that the 
field would prove fruitful. The agencies 
employed from the first were three,—a 
students’ Sunday Bible class, Sunday even- 
ing sermons and religious lectures, and per- 
sonal visiting and pastoral work. 

After a little time a local church was 
organized, composed of professors and their 
families and a few others, for the purpose of 
aiding the student work, particularly on its 
social side. ‘Then a Sunday morning service 
was added, for the benefit of both the students 
and the local constituency, but in every- 
thing the students were kept primarily in 
view. For a time the financial support of 
the movement was borne wholly by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Later, the local 
church assumed a share of the burden, but 
always the main support has been furnished 
by the national body, because throughout 
its entire history the movement has been 
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regarded as primarily a mission for the benefit 
of the students. 

Mr. Brigham continued in charge of the 
work for ten years, until his death. The 
success that attended his efforts from first 
to last was most gratifying, fully justifying 
the expenditure required. His students’ 
Bible class was always well attended, some 
years reaching a total enrolment of 250. 
His Sunday evening sermons and lectures, 
on ‘‘ The Bible,” ‘“‘Great Events and Charac- 
ters of Christian History,’ ‘The Non-Chris- 
tian Religions of the World,” and subjects 
connected with practical religious life, drew 
large audiences of students, besides a number 
of professors and many people of the town. 
The total number of young men who came 
under his religious instruction was, at the 
lowest calculation, several thousands; and 
with many of these he came into close and 
helpful personal relations. 

After the death of Mr. Brigham it fell 
to the lot of the present writer to take up the 
Ann Arbor work, and to carry it on for twenty 
years, from 1878 to 1898. Its character 
was not materially changed, except that some 
new features were added to increase its effec- 
tiveness. Although the local church became 
more active and prominent, the movement 
as a whole remained primarily a mission to 
students of the University, and as such con- 
tinued to receive its main financial support 


from the American Unitarian Association. ~ 


Soon a church edifice was built, planned to 
accommodate in the best manner possible 
the growing student work. As time went 
on, however, I came to realize that another 
building was needed, to be a social centre and 
headquarters for all the students coming 
under my care or influence. Such a guild- 
house is now under process of erection. 

All through the twenty years, students’ 
Bible classes, some taught by myself and 
some by others, were made a leading feature. 
These classes were almost invariably so large 
that they had to be held in the main audi- 
torium of the church, having an attendance 
of from 125 to 150, with a total enrolment 
during the year of more than 250. The 
fields of study and inquiry traversed were 
many and wide. While much more time 
was devoted to the Bible than to any other 
single subject, extensive studies were carried 
on in various provinces of religion, theology, 
ethics, religious history, biography, sociology, 
and philosophy. The students were always 
welcomed at the morning service of the 
church, and usually from 40 to 80 were 
present. For seven months of the year 
Sunday evening services were held, with 
series of sermons and lectures specially for 
students. At these the attendance often 
reached the utmost capacity of the church. 

The students, together with other young 
people of the congregation, were organized 
for social and literary purposes into a society 
called the Unity Club. During my last 
five years its membership did not fall below 
300. A similar organization, but distinctly 
religious in its character, called at first the 
Channing Guild, and later the Young People’s 
Religious Union, held meetings, devoted to 
worship and religious discussion, for an 
hour every Sunday evening before the church 
service, with an average attendance ranging 
from 50 to 75. A King’s Daughters organ- 
ization, religious, social, and philanthropic 
in its aim, made up of young women, mostly 
students, had a membership of 50. Pastoral 
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work among the various students with whom 
we had relations was carried on as fully as 
time and opportunity permitted. | 

There was no paid worker in connection 
with this mission except myself. There 
were, however, a number of devoted and 
efficient volunteer helpers, some of them 
students, some professors or their wives, 
and some residents of Ann Arbor, without 
whose aid a work of so much magnitude could 
not have been carried on. The total number 
of students coming into direct touch with 
our various religious activities ranged from 
about 300 in the earlier years to more than 
400 in the later. 

This long experience at the seat of the 
University of Michigan, and other somewhat 
similar experiences elsewhere, suggest some 
thoughts on the general subject of religious 
work at undenominational and especially 
State universities. 

(To be continued.) 
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Sagamore Sociological Conference. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The Sagamore Sociological Conferences 
may be regarded as a summer extension 
of the notable Ford Hall Open Forum move- 
ment; or, rather, they are a series of con- 


ferences at which the leading workers in. 


these forums, which have now a wide ex- 
tension throughout New England and the 
United States, come together for mutual 
consultation, comparison of methods and 
results, and a general heartening of purpose. 
Sagamore Beach is a beautiful little settle- 
ment on the northern shore of Cape Cod, 
close to where the new canal cleaves the 
sandy peninsula in twain. It has been made 
the summer home of Mr. and Mrs. George 
W. Coleman, the inspiring soul of the open 
forums, of Dr. Francis E. Clark, founder of 
the Christian Endeavor movement, and of 
other notabilities in the philanthropic and 
religious world, whose pretty cottages crown 
the bluffs overlooking a wondrous expanse 
of sea and shore, and inland country diver- 
sified with woods and lakes. Two modest 
hotels and private hospitalities welcome, 
for a few days each summer, the earnest 
spirits who have made these forums, or 
democratic popular assemblies for the 
free discussion of social and public questions, 
possible and successful, and the favored 
friends whom they invite to share in their 
deliberations, their work and play. 

How wide-spread and increasing this 
movement is appeared at the very first meet- 
ing of the Conference in the Sagamore As- 
sembly Hall. Some two hundred delegates 
reported concerning half as many forums, 
varied in type and activities, but all observing 
more or less closely the fundamental require- 
ment of perfect freedom of participation, per- 
fect freedom of discussion, and perfect cour- 
The 
original purpose of the Ford Hall gatherings, 
to bring together the religious and church 
elements in the community with those in it 
who are interested more specifically in social 
and public service, for better understanding 
and co-operation between them, has been 
measurably accomplished. The credit for this 
happy result is to be attributed, in the first 

, to the truly remarkable vision, energy, 
‘gift for leadership, and broad human sym- 
pathies of Mr. George W. Coleman, one of 
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the most interesting and influential social 
reformers of our time; and, secondly, to the 
Baptist denomination, to which he belongs. 
The Baptists of New England have morally 
and financially supported this expression of 
religious democracy and good will from its 
inception, and thus given in our day a re- 
newed illustration of that soul-liberty and 
sympathy for the people which have ever 
marked their denominational history. Mem- 
bers of other Christian bodies usually termed 
orthodox have nobly seconded their ini- 
tiative, but even with such a backing the 
open forum would have been impossible 
had not its endeavors been met in a spirit 
equally large, considerate, and devoted by 
the social workers of various nationalities, 
types, and opinions in the community. 
Christians and Jews, Catholics and Prot- 
estants, believers and unbelievers, have freely 
participated in these meetings, observed their 
simple but searching requirements, caught 
their spirit, and spread their reconciling, 
broadening, enlightening influence through- 
out all ranks and classes, thus promoting the 
principles of sympathy and _ brotherliness 
among them,—the only sentiments which can 
make possible and enduring our free and 
democratic institutions. 

It was to an audience made up of such 
heterogeneous, yet spiritually amalgamated, 
elements that sundry wise men and women 
delivered addresses on the general theme 
selected for this Conference, ‘‘The Race 
Problem,” and gracefully submitted for an 
hour or more after each discourse to a keen 
and searching criticism of their statements 
and opinions from as many different points 
of view, seemingly, as there were persons 
present. 

It will be impossible to report in any de- 
tail the papers and proceedings, which will 
soon be procurable in printed form. ‘The 
paper which opened the discussion, ‘‘Is 
Race Antipathy Rational?” by Prof. Daniel 
Evans of the Andover Theological School, 
formed an admirable introduction to the 
brilliant series of addresses which followed. 
Treating of the origin of race antipathies in 
instinct, Prof. Evans showed how it might 
and should be clarified and overcome by the 
reason and the higher emotions and sym- 
pathies. 

“International fellowship is a greater ideal 
to work for than race superiority. How- 
ever great a particular race may be, it is not 
complete. Humanity is the greater and the 
diviner reality; and it is a striking fact that 
the greater each race is, and the nearer it 
comes to the heights of humanity, the more 
cosmopolitan it becomes, and the more ser- 
vice it renders; and the greater its men and 
women, the more they belong to the human 
race as a whole than toa special race. There 
is sore need of mutual knowledge, mutual 
respect, mutual forbearance, mutual fellow- 
ship. Each man should be proud of the 
race to which he belongs, but prouder still 
that he is a human being and belongs to hu- 
manity.” 

A symposium on “‘The American Negro” 
was introduced by Rey. William N. DeBerry, 
pastor of a colored Congregational church in 
Springfield, in a singularly sane, logical, and 
convincing speech, which won universal 
assent and approval, even from the Southern 
men and women present. Rev. B. F. Riley, 
D.D., of Alabama, a Southern Baptist min- 
ister, whose brave testimony and self- 
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sacrificing work for the uplift of the Negro 
has won admiring recognition of both whites 
and blacks in the South, showed the progress 
already made in these respects in the South- 
ern States, and predicted a better future for 
the depressed races in this country. The 
appeal he made for greater justice and larger 
industrial opportunity for the Negro in the 
Northern States brought the flush of shame 
to many a cheek. Later in the session 
Prof. A. Caswell Ellis of the University of 
Texas was invited to present a typical 
Southern view of the race situation, and ful- 
filled his task with the greatest tact and 
courtesy. While his apology for such abomi- 
nations as the Jim Crow car, the disfran- 
chisement of the Negro, etc., were not satis- 
factory to his hearers, one could but render 
tribute to his sincerity, charity, and evident 
sympathy for the Negro, both as a human 
being and a citizen. 

Prof. William Elliot Griffis spoke on 
“Race Psychology: the Hindu, Chinese, and 
Japanese,’’ and provoked the liveliest discus- 
sion of the session. His unqualified, vehe- 
ment assertion, not only of the equality, but 
the superiority of these Asiatic peoples, par- 
ticularly the Hiridus and Japanese, called 
forth strong dissent from even most ardent 
advocates of race equality present. Hindu, 
Jewish, Russian, as well as Christian, social- 
ist, and agnostic speakers protested against 
what seemed to them an exaggerated pres- 
entation of the matter. Incidentally, the 
question of Asiatic immigration into this 
country assumed the chief importance. It 
seemed to be the prevailing opinion that a 
wise and impartial restriction of immigra- 
tion, perhaps on the lines of Prof. Sidney 
Gulick’s recent proposal, would be advisable; 
but it was unanimously held that such re- 
striction should in no case be discriminative 
against any race or nation. 

An interesting discussion was precipitated 
by an address of Rev. K. Tsumeashima of 
Tokyo, in which he pleaded for justice and 
the display of the Christian spirit toward 
his country. A young journalist gave an 
interesting account of a recent interview 
with President Wilson on the causes which 
had induced the seizure of Vera Cruz and his 
conduct of the negotiations with Mexico. 
It displayed the President as the friend of 
peace and of humanity. 

The last set address of the Conference 
was a singularly able and inspiring one by 
Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell, on 
“Race Prejudice egainst the Jew.” It vin- 
dicated the Jew against his calumniators. 
“There zs no Jewish race,” he said. “Even 
the Semites do not constitute a race. The 
Jews are probably less distinctly Semitic than 
any other branch of this family of nations. 
They belong to the Mediterranean race 
whose origin is unknown, and which has at 
all times intermixed with other racial stocks. 
It may be maintained, however, that the 
ultimate Oriental origin of the majority of 
Jewish families has tended to create a type 
that permanently distinguishes them from 
other ethnic elements in the Western world, 
and that it is this peculiar type that to the 
popular mind appears as a sign of race. 
How far this is true can be determined only 
when the perfectly apparent real causes of 
the prejudices against them have been care- 
fully and impartially considered. There can 
be no question that they are chiefly religious, 
economic, intellectual, and moral. ‘The fore- 
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most cause of persecution is now, as in the 
past, religious intolerance. The Jew rejects 
the deity of Jesus. The orthodox Christian 
looks upon Jesus as ‘very God,’ and thinks 
with awe and indignation of the insult 
offered -to the Divine Majesty by the per- 
sistent refusal of the Jews to acknowledge 
the incarnate Son of God as their true Mes- 
siah. Ignorance of the real nature of Jewish 
religion renders it possible for the most 
absurd charges to be believed, as recent 
events in Russia have shown. These dis- 
graceful religious prejudices can never be 
completely banished until a new and more 
historically correct estimate of Jesus takes 
the place of the conception presented in the 
Christian creeds, and the beliefs and customs 
of Judaism receive a more intelligent, fair, 
and appreciative interpretation. 

“‘Where prejudices based on religious mo- 
tives tend to disappear, economic causes are 
apt to create a newset. The Jew is a trader, 
and often a successful trader. One of the 
peculiarities of the Jew is his intellectual 
precocity. The alertness, power of atten- 
tion, craving for knowledge, retentive mem- 
ory, and vivid imagination of Jewish chil- 
dren are well known. The jealousy and 
fear of Jewish intellectual pre-eminence are 
yielding to the saner consideration that, in 
the realm of the spirit, no man’s achieve- 
ment can be any other man’s loss, but the 
world is the gainer by the efficient work of 
any individual or people. ; 

“Tt has been often charged that vulgarity, 
love of display, clannishness, and pride char- 
acterize the Jewish type, nor can it be denied 
that such moral blemishes are to some extent 
responsible for certain prejudices. Among 
the older and nobler Jewish families there 
is so much of the highest type of refinement 
that one hesitates to revert, even in this 
respect, to the ancestral influence of Oriental 
love of pomp and display. A sense of being 
the elect people has, no doubt, produced a 
particularism, an exclusiveness, a contempt 
for outsiders, that have badly affected Jewish 
character, but equity demands that, in form- 
ing the estimate, Jewish cosmopolitanism, 
humanitarianism, and world-embracing ideal- 
ism should not be forgotten. The most 
powerful influence has been exerted by en- 
vironment. Some of the good, as well as 
some of the bad characteristics may disappear 
in the melting-pot. The supremacy of what 
is noblest in character can best be insured 
for the good of the world by an eradication 
of those prejudices which still disgrace our 
society,” , 

The feature of the Conference, however, 
which is its greatest attraction, is also the 
one which is least reportable,—the discussion 
after each address by a score or more of 
persons, representing, perhaps, as many points 
of view, in brief speeches not exceeding five 
minutes each. Usually such discussions con- 
tribute little to the topic under consideration. 
It is not so at Sagamore, owing partly to the 
bright, well-informed minds of the auditors, 
and quite as much to the quick wit, remark- 
able knowledge of faces and names, and mas- 
terly control of the proceedings by the leader, 
Mr. Coleman. ‘The writer of this notice has 
attended and been engaged in organizing con- 
ferences and conventions, both at home and 
abroad, for nearly half a century, and feared 
he had become b/asé to any impressions he 
might receive from them, but he confesses 
that the Sagamore meetings were to him a! 
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glad surprise, proving so interesting and help- 
ful that he could not remain away from 
any of the sessions, or lose any of their utter- 
ances. } 

Among those who contributed to this in- 
terest were ‘“‘Father’’ Clark, of Endeavor 
fame; Revs. N. Van der Pyl; A. W. Wish- 
art of Michigan; H. A. Atkinson, secretary 
of the Social Commission of the Congrega- 
tional churches; Dr. W. E. Barton, editor of 
The Advance, Chicago; Bradley Gilman, Julius 
F. Hecker of the Russian settlement, New 
York; Harold Marshall of Melrose; George 
G. Mills, L. M. Powers of Gloucester, and 
William H. Spencer; Prof. Jacques Loeb, 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, who made an 
important communication to the Conference 
concerning the biological aspects of misce- 
genation in which, as a scientist, he de- 
clared that the crossing of races or breeds 
did not vitiate a human stock and might even 
improve it; Mr. Carl Beck of the People’s 
Institute, New York; Prof. Emily Balch, 
Wellesley; Mr. Nolan Best, editor of The 
Continent; Mr. Rolfe Cobleigh, associate 
editor of The Congregationalist; Rev. P. H. 
Drake of The American; Mr. W. D. Foster 
of The Youth's Companion; Mr. Hutchins 
Hapgood; Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer; Prof. 
Amos R. Wells; Dr. and Mrs. J. P. Warbasse 
of Brooklyn; Mrs. Mary Pamela Rice; Mrs. 
Mary K. O’Sullivan; Dr. J. A. McKelway 
of Washington; Mrs. Paula Jakoby of Hull 
House; Supt. William C. Ewing of Wells In- 
stitute; W. S. Dillon of Manchester, N.H., 
and Mr. Charles Fleischer of the Boston 
Commons. é 

This partial list will show the intellectual 
and representative quality of those who took 
part. A final tribute should be paid to Mr. 
Henry L. Gideon of the Temple Israel, and 
his accomplished . wife, whose singing of 
Japanese, Chinese, and Yiddish songs added 
much to the pleasure of the meetings, and 
to Roland W. Hayes, a young colored singer, 
whose moving interpretation of the more 
serious Negro spirituals especially stirred 
the sensibilities of his hearers. 

The Ford Hall and Sagamore meetings are 
doing a noble work in promoting mutual 
sympathy and good will between the differ- 
ent races and churches, between radical and 
orthodox, between thinkers and workers, 
between rich and poor, high-placed and 
lowly in the community. For this they de- 
serve the countenance and support of the 
religious liberals, who as yet do not know 
their aims and their merits. It would greatly 
tend to the improvement of liberal Christian 
convocations if they studied the methods and 
caught the spirit of these gatherings, and thus 
imparted to their own often dull if decorous 
meetings something of the democracy, fer- 
vor, breadth, and practical utility of which 
they stand much in need. 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In the June number of Unitarian Word 
and Work it is stated inadvertently on page 
13, in an article on the National League of 
Unitarian Laymen, that Hon. George Hutch- 
inson of Newton is the president of that or- 
ganization. This is an error. Mr. Hutch- 
inson was chosen president of the League, 
but did not accept the election, and it is to 
be regretted that this announcement was 
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made. I trust you will find place for this ex- 
planation in the columns of the Register. 
ELMER S. ForRBES, 
Secretary of the National League. 


Summer Services. 


The names of the ministers who will 
occupy the pulpit in Milton, Mass., during 
the stmmer vacation, together with the 
dates, are as follows: July 26, Rev. H. 
Houghton Schumacher, Helena, Mont.; Au- 
gust 2, Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Meadville, 
Pa.; August 9, Rev. George R. Gebauer, 
Duluth, Minn.; August 16, Rev. Richard 
W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y.; August 23, 
Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
August 30, Rev. W. W. Fenn, Dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


The attractive programme of the summer 
meetings on the Isles of Shoals announces 
a series of addresses, to be given mornings 
through the week: “Rabindranath Tagore,” 
by Rev. Frederick R. Griffin; ‘Present 
Missionary Problems and Possibilities,” by 
Dr. Charles W. Wendte; ‘“‘The Duties of 
Young People in a Free Church,” by Mr. 
Frederick M. Eliot; ‘Education for Home- 
making,” by Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, 
principal of the Garland School for Home- 
making, Boston; “Wise Men from the East 
and Wise Men from the West,” by Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany; ‘The Moral Pur- 
pose in Goethe’s ‘Faust,’”’ by Rev. A. R. 
Scott. 

The evening lectures will include: “Richard 
Watson Gilder as the Citizen Poet,” by 
Rev. F. S. C. Wicks; ‘“‘Impressions of a 
Recent Journey in Oriental Countries,” by 
Rey. J. T. Sunderlend, which will doubtless 
supplement the address of Dr. Wendte in 
the morning; ‘‘ The Conservation of Forests,” 
by Mr. Philip Ayres of the Society for the 
Preservation of New Hampshire Forests; and 
two concert-lectures on ‘‘Modern Russian 
Life and Music” and “German Music,” 
respectively, in which Mrs. Helen McG. 
Parker and Mrs. Anna Diller Starbuck will 
take part. -At the religious service of 
Sunday, July 12, Rev. John C. Perkins will 
preach in the morning, Rev. Frank S. C. 
Wicks in the afternoon; at those of July 19, 
Rey. Frank M. Powell and Rey. Clayton R. 
Bowen will preach. Other men who will 
share the devotional services are Rev. Marion 
F. Ham, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Mr. Otto 
Lyding, and Rev. Edward B. Maglathlin. 

The week of the Sunday School Institute 
will be rich in the course of lectures by Prof. 
Clayton R. Bowen on “The Last Supper 
and the Lord’s Supper,” “The Death of 
Jesus, its Causes and Results,” ‘The Resur- 
rection and Eternal Life,” ‘‘The Church in 
the New Testament,” and ‘‘The New Testa- 
ment in the Church’; the course by Dr. 
Edwin D. Starbuck, on ‘‘The Atmosphere of 
the Sunday-school,” ‘“‘Knowledge and Reti- 
cence on Matters of Sex,” ““Many Ways to 
Many Minds,” ‘‘The Discovery of the Soul,” 
and ‘‘Jesus, the Teacher’; and the various 
conferences led by Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Prof. Bowen and Prof. Starbuck will give 
their lectures in the morning. Evening lect- 
ures will be by Rev. Frank M. Powell, on 
“Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Man”; Dr. 
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David R. Snedden, commissioner of educa- 
tion for Massachusetts, on “‘Recent Devel- 
opments in our Knowledge of Teaching”’; 
and Miss Lucy Wheelock, on “What shall 
we do for Little Children in the Sunday- 
school?”’ 

A new feature of this year’s programme is 
that in charge of the committee on enter- 
tainment, which will do much to develop the 
social side of the gathering. 

The applications for rooms and member- 
ship certificates are still coming in, yet there 
is always room for one more. ‘Those who 
still wish to attend the meetings from July 
11 to 27 should send their names and member- 
ship fees to the treasurer, Mr. Carl B. Weth- 
erell, The Oceanic, Isles of Shoals, N.H., at 
once. . 

For the convenience of those going down to 
the Shoals on Saturday, July 11, a special 
car will be attached to the train leaving Bos- 
ton (North Station) at 9.25. The boat leaves 
Portsmouth at 8 A.M., 11.45 A.M., and 5.40 
P.m., daily, except Sunday, when it leaves at 
11.20 A.M. and 5 p.m. For further informa- 
tion apply to the treasurer. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 
Our Increasing Drink Bill. 


It is a fact that our per capita consumption 
of liquor in the United States has recently 
increased faster than our growth in popula- 
tion—the former over 4 per cent. a year, and 
the latter about 2 per cent. a year. ‘This 
increase, in spite of the many influences at 
work in behalf of temperance, seems to many 
friends of sobriety most discouraging. On 
the other hand, the fact is used by the liquor 
interests as proof that restrictive laws are 
failures. It is argued: Prohibition actually 
promotes drinking, for the per capita con- 
sumption increases as more and more terri- 
tory becomes ‘‘dry.” E 

But the case is not as simple as it appears. 
Obviously, a general increase in the whole 
nation is no proof that such an increase 
exists in all parts of the land. There may be 
a very rapid increase in some localities, and 
at the same time even a greater decrease in 
other places. To illustrate: If vaccination 
were wholly neglected in ten States, caus- 
ing wide-spread smallpox epidemics, and so 
lifting the mortality from this disease for 
the nation, this fact would not prove the 
failure of vaccination in the States applying it. 

Similarly, the rapid shifting of people from 
the country to cities, where temptations to 
drink are multiplied (our large cities growing 
faster than the country and all ‘‘wet”’), and 
other changing conditions to be later men- 
tioned, explain the general per capita in- 
crease in the use of liquor, while at the same 
time showing that rural populations use less. 
The restrictive laws under which these pop- 
ulations live (and which lessen the use of 
liquor by them) are not discredited by the 
fact that other sections of our people in 
liquor-dominated centres use more and more 
beer and whisky. 

Prohibition in districts with no large 
cities must not be held responsible for the 
per capita increase in the nation as a whole. 
We must remember that a million people go 
every year from rural life to cities, where the 
saloon leads many of them to drink. ‘The 
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law which lessens drinking in the country 
must not be condemned because drinking in- 
creases in cities, where that law does not exist. 

The fact is, that careful investigations 
show that while the per capita consumption 
for the nation is over twenty gallons, in 
Kansas it is about three gallons. Even the 
liquor men admit this fact. The same is 
true in Maine. When we set aside the 
liquors intended to meet the demands of 
thousands of summer residents from ‘‘wet”’ 
cities, probably the consumption of liquor by 
the permanent population does not reach an 
average of one-tenth that used in license 
States, although brewer and distiller are 
constantly active in promoting the illegal 
sale of liquors in the State. 

We cannot show, as we wish that we 
could, that our people, as a whole, are drink- 
ing less than formerly; but it can be made 
clear (which is encouraging): (1) that the 
increased drinking is limited to certain 
classes and localities; (2) that this result is 
brought about by unusual and abnormal 
influences; and (3) that this general in- 
crease in per capita consumption does not 
discredit restrictive laws. 

I. We have become a rich and luxurious 
people, and these recent social conditions 
tend to promote a larger use of liquors, 
especially beer and wine. ‘Thousands of 
families among “‘the new rich” regard these 
liquors as legitimate table luxuries, and, 
while such people consider themselves tem- 
perate, nevertheless their drinking, as scien- 
tific research has demonstrated, seriously in- 
jures them physically and mentally. 

II. In this connection, as a result of in- 
creasing wealth and European influence, the 
fact must be noted, and it is a very sad fact, 
that many women in social circles and urban 
communities are now drinking as never 
before in our history. "The temperance ap- 
peal fails to touch them. Here, then, is a 
new class added to the drinking population 
which live outside “dry” territory, lifting 
the general average of liquor used. But this 
fact does not prove that temperance efforts 
are fruitless, or that restrictive laws are in- 
operative. 

III. It must also be remembered that 
the export of beer to our ‘“‘island possessions”’ 
has sprung up in very recent years, and this 
business has now reached large proportions. 
This liquor is produced here, and it is 
counted to swell the increasing per capita 
consumption, though this is an error, because 
it is not used here. 

IV. The liquor trade is at work as never 
before, in all possible ways, with great skill 
and energy, to increase the use of drink. 
Millions of dollars are spent on newspaper 
and billboard advertisements. Thousands 
and thousands of tons of circulars, adroitly 
commending beers and whiskies are sent 
broadcast over the land. Hundreds of 
writers under large pay, are engaged in com- 
mending liquor by most plausible arguments 
in books and magazines. Innumerable 
agents, ostensibly engaged in various lines of 
legitimate business, are hired to create public 
sentiment in favor of the saloon as helpful to 
trade in general. All this reaches an extent 
little imagined by many good people. 

In view of these facts, the wonder is that 
the per capita consumption of liquor has 
not increased more rapidly than it actually 
has. A good deal of temperance work has 
to be done simply to counteract these ex- 
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traordinary efforts of brewer and distiller. 
If the advocate of abstinence does not ac- 
complish as much as his zeal seems to war- 
rant, it must be remembered that he fights 
many new foes, and labors against some 
adverse social conditions that are compara- 
tively modern, and that very seriously com- 
plicate his problem. 

The most important fact in this connec- 
tion, however, is the recent addition of 
millions of drinking immigrants to our pop- 
ulation. It is fair to assume that the liquor 
consumed in our land some ten years ago 
was largely used by one-fourth of our male 
adult population, that is, by approximately 
some 4,000,000 men. Since then, about 
4,000,000 men from Europe have been added 
to our drinking multitude. A large ma- 
jority of immigrants are men who are free 
drinkers, who settle in “‘wet” cities, and 
are quickly demoralized by our saloons. 
This means that our drinking population 
has, in ten years, increased 100 per cent. by 
additions from outside, while our population 
in general has grown in that period only 
about 20 per cent. A vast amount of liquor 
has been used by these 4,000,000 new-comers, 
lifting the average per capita consumption 
for the nation very decisively. It would 
have been far more than a 4 per cent. annual 
increase were it not that drinking by our 
people in general is on the decline. 

A simple. illustration will make this 
clearer: Suppose that in a social club of 400 
members, 100 are constant drinkers, who 
use annually a per capita of ten gallons 
(1,000 a year in all), while the 300 others 
(abstainers and occasional drinkers) use 
only a gallon apiece on an average, or 300 
gallons all told. Let us also suppose that 
the next year 100 drinking members are 
added to the club, using 1,000 gallons more, 
or 2,000 gallons by 200 of its members. 
But suppose that the other 300 members 
(formerly using 300 gallons) all became total 
abstainers. What would be the general re- 
sult? The total consumption by the club 
for this second year would be 2,000 gallons, 
or an average of 4 gallons per capita, over 
against the 3.25 per capita the year before, 
—an increase per capita of nearly a gallon. 
Nevertheless, there were many more mem- 
bers in the club who drank no liquor at all. 


Fifty-sixth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN .& SONS 
Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 


Complete uipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses 


Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 

Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address: 

“Undertaker, Boston.” 


OME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 

ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
physician. Apply Sara E. Stevens, tel. Bellevue rorg M., 
Boston, Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


W ANTED. A willing, able-bodied boy of 16 would like 
to find work on a New England farm for the summer. 
Address, Arthur D. Starbuck, 106 Hillside Avenue, Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. 
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So it has been in our nation as a whole. 
The addition of millions of drinking foreigners 
to our population increases the per capita 
consumption for the whole nation, but at 
the same time other millions of our people 
are drinking less from year to year or none 
at all. 

The confessions of the liquor press respect- 
ing this matter are very significant, showing 
the alarm felt at present by brewer and dis- 
tiller. They are not deceived by the surface 
indications to which reference was made at 
the beginning of this article. They realize 
that “‘dry’’ territory does not help their 
business. Mida’s Criterion for March 1, 
1914, admits a depressing inactivity in the 
liquor industry, and intimates that this is 
largely due to restrictive laws. Bonfort’s 
Wine and Spirit Circular for Feb. 25, 1974, 
confesses that the growth of prohibition sen- 
timent and legislation, if unchecked, will 
destroy the liquor business. These and 
similar admissions by other journals, whose 
editors know the facts, prove two things: 
first, that temperance is really making sub- 
stantial progress; and, second, that restric- 
tive laws do actually decrease the use of 
liquor. JosEPH H. CROOoKER. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Our Hopes.* 


Our great hope is that we may be able to 
provide the motive power to make the Uni- 
tarian faith go. My distinguished predeces- 
sors have constructed a wonderful, a power- 
ful engine, but, unfortunately, they have 
left it stalled by the roadside. It is the func- 
tion of the Young People’s Religious Union 
to furnish the gasoline to send this beauti- 
fully efficient engine onward and upward for- 
ever. 

If we make our young people see that our 
religion is active, and not passive; practical, 
not theoretical; that it concerns men and 
women and children, and not theologies and 
scientific discoveries alone; that it is founded 
for the great purpose of love to God and love 
to man in the solution of our every-day prob- 
lems,—then we shall be supplying a real, a 
logical, and a permanent motive power. 

The world at large has its eyes fixed on 
America as the hope of the world,—that 
country which is engaged in the great ex- 
periment of religious and political liberty. 
America, in its turn, must look to liberal 
religion for the solution of its pressing prob- 
lems. Socialism will fail, democracy will 
fail, and this experiment will not be a suc- 
cess unless inspired by a liberal religion; 
and the liberal religion of the present day 
looks to its young people to carry out its 
great promise. The young people look to 
their national or international organization 
for guidance. Can you blame us of ithe or- 
ganization if we falter at the task that is 
before us? 

But we shall not falter. May God grant 
that the heroic men and women who have 
made Unitarianism what it is shall not have 
lived in vain, May God grant that our 
hands shall be lifted up to do the work that 


*Written by President Sanford Bates for the Unitarian 
Calendar. 
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clearly lies before us in perpetuating the great 
principles of our Unitarian faith. 

These are the hopes of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the union services, Arlington Street 
Church, Rev. C. A. Henderson will preach 
on Sunday morning, July 12. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, Rev. Charles R. Joy of First 
Parish, Portland, will preach Sunday, July 12. 


At King’s Chapel, corner Tremont and 
School Streets, Boston, the preacher on Sun- 
day, July 12, at 10.30 a.m., will be Rev. How- 
ard N. Brown, D.D., minister of the Chapel. 
The church is open daily from 9 to i2. 


Rey. S. C. Weatherly, having satisfied the 
Fellowship Committee of the Southern 
churches, is hereby recommended to the 
churches of our fellowship. John W. Row- 
lett, Clifton M. Gray, and Alexander T. 
Bowser, Committee. 


Meetings. 

Tur CarE Cop ConFERENCE.—The sixty- 
sixth session was held with the First Parish 
Church of Brewster, Mass., June 23. and 24, 
1914. ‘The Conference opened with a sermon 
by Rey. C. R. Eliot of Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston. Mr. Eliot’s message was from the 
text, ‘The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
light,’ and treated of external religion versus 
reality, forms, spirit, and the danger of for- 
malism. ‘The morning session opened with a 
devotional service, led by Rev. A. J. Culp 
of Brewster. Rev. Mr. Mercer, Universalist 
minister of Orleans, Rev. C. R. Eliot, and 
Rev. F. K. Gifford of Sandwich took part 
in the discussion following. The address of 
welcome was made by Mr. B. G. Bartley of 
Sandwich, president of the Conference. Mr. 
Bartley said in part, ‘‘’The call of the Confer- 
ence is to the great questions of the hour, 
and only by answering this call can the Con- 
ference be effective.” Mr. Bartley paid 
tribute to Judge Freeman Lothrop of Barn- 
stable, the first vice-president, who had died 
during the past year. At the business meet- 
ing it was voted unanimously that the Uni- 
versalist churches on the Cape, and other 
churches in the towns where the Conference 
meets, be invited to meet with it next year. 
The committee on memorials reported deaths 
during the past year in Sandwich, Barnstable, 
and Brewster. The following officers were 
elected: president, B. G. Bartley, Sandwich; 
vice-presidents, F. H. Crocker of Barn- 
stable and F. H. Perry of Brewster; secre- 
tary-treasurer, F. K. Gifford of Sandwich. 
It was voted unanimously to send a note of 
greeting and sympathy to Rev. John Snyder 
of Nantucket, with appreciation of the in- 
terest he has shown in the Conference. After 
a generous luncheon and a social hour, the 
afternoon session opened with an address by 
Rev. W. W. Locke, head-resident of the Civic 
Service House, Boston, on “Social Settle- 
ments and the New Americans.” The social 
settlements are taking up the work aban- 
doned by the churches, 7.e., for the foreign 
population. A recent convention of settle- 
ment workers spent a week in discussing 
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social problems. ‘The social settlement is a 
descendant of the apostolic church. ‘The 
early brotherhoods and sisterhoods were filled 
with the same spirit, as was also John Eliot’s 
work among the Indians. The North End 
of Boston is of very mixed population, com- 
prising twenty-five nationalities. The Civic 
Service House aims to foster the spirit of 
brotherhood among these people. 
ducts clubs, kindergarten and other classes, 
a night-school, ete., and brings them all to- 
gether on a basis of non-sectarianism and non- 
partisanship. Its motto might be, ‘‘From 
steerage to citizenship.’”’ The very notice- 
able thing about these people is their eager- 
ness-for education. The following half-hour 
was given over to questioning the speaker. 
The Alliance session followed. Mrs. Culp, 
president of the branch, presided. Reports 
from the branches were read. The address 
was given by Miss Anna M. Bancroft of Hope- 
dale, president of the National Alliance, on 
“Some Phases. of Alliance Work.’’ Miss 
Bancroft said: ‘‘Man was changed to men 
that they might help each other. ‘This is a 
restless age, when every man who does noth- 
ing to help his fellow-man feels himself a 
moral pauper. The Alliance members should 
stand for their church. One of the things 
they should oppose is the staying-at-home 
habit.” The Conference closed with a vote 
of thanks to the Brewster church and Alliance, 
and to the speakers who had given such 
inspiring addresses. F. K. Gifford, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Lincotn, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society: Services will be held every 
Sunday at 3.30 P.M., from June to September. 
The July calendar announces the following 
preachers: July 5, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D., of Roxbury; July 12, Rev. Robert F. 
Leavens of Fitchburg; July 19, Rev. Ed- 
ward Hale of Chestnut Hill; July 26, Rev. 
Harry Lutz of Newton. 


San D1eco, Cay.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Howard B. Bard: Mr. Bulgin, a revival- 
ist of the old type, held services in a specially 
built tabernacle here for five weeks recently, 
and was listened to with great interest by 
large audiences. Mr. Bard, through the 
newspapers and from his pulpit, called atten- 
tion to the antiquated theology of the evan- 
gelist, emphasizing the purely selfish motives 
of the salvation he preached. The inter- 
views and sermons were fully reported in the 
papers and attracted considerable attention. 
Many letters of endorsement of Mr. Bard’s 
position followed, and interest in the liberal 
faith he represents was quickened. Since 
the religious agitation sixty new families 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) seif- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and cestler thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relaticns for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

PRESENT, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 

SecrETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 
Greene) , 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


It con- . 
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have been added to the church during the 
last month. Interest in the sermons dealing 
with the liberal interpretation of Christianity 
as preached by Mr. Bard has been wide- 
spread. 
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UxpRIDGEH, Mass.—The First Parish, 
Rev. A. N. Foster: The Unitarian Alliance 
held a garden-party on the afternoon and 
evening of Wednesday, June 24, at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wheelock. 
The spacious lawn was decorated with myr- 
iads of electric lights and Japanese lanterns, 
and the illumination was seen for a distance 
of several miles, and the scene was marked by 
the townspeople as one of rare beauty. In 
the afternoon, children’s games were offered, 
and from five to seven o’clock the ladies 
served supper on the lawn. ‘The entertain- 
ment of the evening was given by the dancing 
class of Mrs. G. W. Knowlton, Jr., of West 
Upton, with Mrs. Isabel Chaffin of Wor- 
cester at the piano. Mrs. D. H. Reese of 
Uxbridge sang. Some four hundred people 
enjoyed the occasion. The committee in 
charge consisted of Mrs. G. W. Smith, Mrs. 
A. N. Foster, and Mrs. S. F. Scott. Ar- 
rangements are being made for extensive 
repairs to the church building during the 
summer, including painting both interior 
and exterior. 


WHEELING, W. Va.—The First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Howard A. Pease: The church 
held its last services for the summer in the 
Board of Trade assembly room, Sunday, 
June 28. When the church re-opens again, 
September 20, it will be in a handsome new 
house of worship, to be dedicated free from 
debt. Arrangements for the dedicatory 
exercises have not been completed, but they 
will probably be held about the middle of 
October, and will be made more impressive 
by the presence of President Samuel A. 
Eliot of the American Unitarian Association. 
Mr. Pease, who has been a power for liberal 
religion in this community, will spend the va- 
cation months preaching to the congrégation 
of the Unitarian church of Germantown, Pa. 


Personals. 


Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs of Hyde Park has 
accepted the invitation of the First Parish, 
Medford, to be its minister, and will enter 
upon his duties the second Sunday of Sep- 
tember. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged...............--0200005 $1,076.50 


June 2. Society in North Easton, Mass........ 50.00 
2. Church of the Unity, Worcester, Mass. 6.00 


4. Society in Cohasset, Mass...........-- 4.93 

8. Society in Seattle, Wash.............- 10,00 

to. Second Society, Brooklyn, N.Y........ 149.80 

16. Second Society, Worcester, Mass..,«. . 22.00 
18. Mrs. Frederic F. Durand, Maplewood, 

RSS eae a eee See 100.00 

20, Society in North Andover, Mass... .... 5.c0 


man School, and the Students’ Home, 4,985.00 
23. Society in Groton, Mass.............. 5.00 
¥ oo a 12.00 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Manchester, N.H., Branch Women’s 

ance 


. Wellesley Hills, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance 
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June 13. Portland, Ore., Branch Women’s Alli- 


BNC Crecente. re Petes popiers ec oiecelite. 5°. sTusquins $5.00 
15. Sunday School, Manchester, N.H...... 10,00 
29. Sunday School, Brighton, Mass. ...... 10.00 
30. Sunday School and Society, Petersham, 

MIG SS Ait i aca ete cine yee s ces 32.87 


$6,553.83 
Henry M. WitiiaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


In Modern Industry. 


Gerald Stanley Lee, author of ‘‘Crowds,”’ 
“Inspired Millionaires,” and other books 
preaching a robust faith in the hurly-burly 
of this century, is writing a weekly page in 
the New York Sunday World. In his initial 
article, Mr. Lee writes of a visit to Cleveland, 
where he was most impressed by a suspender 
button on a pincushion in room 802 in 
the Hotel Statler. With the button was a 
threaded needle. This might have seemed 
trivial, perhaps, had not one of Mr. Lee’s 
own buttons popped off the next morning. 
Then it was that he realized the beneficence 
of that threaded needle, that extra button, 
and thanked the matron of the Hotel Statler, 
who made a skyscraper seem as home-like 
as a. cottage. 

In this way Mr. Lee introduces a little 
discussion of the womanly touch in modern 
industry. Labor and Capital, he says, have 
blundered into nearly everything that is the 
matter with them to-day because the things 
any woman would think of have been passed 
over. 

“There’s the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford road, for instance—the directors 
all looking askance at the managers, the towns 
on the road all wishing they were off of ibe 
trainmen all wishing they were on some othér 
road, and the trains all wishing they were 
on some other track—and trying to get there 
—all because men cannot understand each 
other, oileach other, and work with each other. 

“Tt may be a rather informal way to speak 
of a great corporation, but what the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
needs to-day, as it looks from Mount Tom, 
is some one to sew on its suspender buttons.” 


Dere and Chere. 


The State of Pennsylvania celebrates two 
arbor days each year,—one for spring plant- 
ing and one for the fall,—in April and October, 
respectively. 


It is a well-known fact that wireless-tele- 
graph signals are transmitted more readily 
by night than by day. Recent investiga- 
tions also show that a cloudy day favors both 
sending and receiving, that rain somewhat 
lessens the strength of the signals, and that 
certain winds, even, may have considerable 
influence on their intensity. 


The settlement and development of the 
West does not appear to have greatly re- 
duced the number of animals which prey upon 
domestic live-stock, and the loss from that 
source alone runs into the millions of dollars 
each year. Within the forests, however, the 


!number of domestic animals killed has been 


appreciably reduced by the officers of the 
service. During the past eight years forest 
officers have killed over thirty-five thousand 
predatory animals. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, It; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
jams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Tveasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Greenline ie 1896. 

-romotes the organization of the young le of th 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” ; 
ss Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


ass. 

Vice-Presidents, Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Il. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon, Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, New York City. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to pore a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the spacer of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the seas 2 

President, Rev. W. M. Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. E. S. Wiers, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. 
Arthur Weatherly, Rev. E. A. Rumball, Rev. A. H. Rob- 
inson, Rev. Horace Westwood, and Rev. George H. Badger. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marian Dudley Richards, 247 
Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 


“T hear there is going to be a Congres- 
sional inquiry into Backmay’s business.” 
“T had no idea he was so prosperous as that.” 
Life. 


“T guess it is nothing more than an idle 
rumor.” ‘Idle? I guess not. It is the 
busiest old rumor that ever happened.’’— 
Brooklyn Life. 


‘Who is the smartest boy in your class, 
Bobby?” asked his uncle. ‘‘I’d like to tell 
you,’’ answered Bobby, modestly, ‘“‘only papa 
says I must not boast.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


“Don’t tell me,” cried Mrs. Twickembury, 
““that the tire’s punctuated.’”’ ‘Yes, my 
dear,’ groaned her hushand, ‘‘and what’s 
more, we’ve come to a full stop, for I haven’t 
another with me.’’ 


Dear Old Lady:} “My good man,jwhat on 
earth are you doing on my lawn?’’s Crafty 
Old Fraud: “Bless yer, kind lady! I’m that 
‘ungry I got to eat grass.” Dear Old Lady: 
“Tf you go round to the back you'll find the 
grass grows much longer and thicker there.” 
Punch. 


The other day a young woman teacher 
took eight of her pupils through the Museum 
of Natural History. ‘‘Well, my boy, where 
did you go with your teacher this afternoon?” 
asked the mother of one of them on his 
return. With joyous promptness, he an- 
swered, ‘‘She took us to a dead circus.” 


“Your husband has been ill,’ said the 
caller. ‘‘Yes,’” replied the little, worried- 
looking woman, “‘he has been feeling very 
badly. I do my best to please him, but 
nothing seems to satisfy him.” ‘Is his con- 
dition critical?” “It’s worse than criti- 
cal,” she answered, with a sigh: ‘its abu- 
sive.” —Occident. 


A mother entered the nursery, where the 
children were screaming, and exclaimed, 
“Why, children, what are you crying for?”’ 
“T wanna dink!’’ demanded small Bobby. 
“Well, I'll get youa drink. Elsie, what are 
you crying for?’”’ “You didn’t seem to hear 
Bobby, Mamma,” said Elsie, ‘‘so I was 
helping him cry.” 


“When I can’t sleep at night,’ said she, 
“T say to my husband, ‘Oh, read me one of 
my dear minister’s sermons!’ And he has 
not read five minutes when I am sound 
asleep!” The ‘‘dear minister’ said, of 
course, that he was delighted to hear it; al- 
though it was not wholly for that purpose 
the sermons were published. 


A story illustrating the reticence of the 
Scotch regarding their private affairs was 
once told by Ian Maclaren. A train was 
ata railroad station, when a porter put his 
head into a car, and called out: “‘Any one in 
this car for Doun? Change for Doun? 
Any one for Doun?’’ No one moved; and in 
a few minutes the train was speeding along, 
not to stop again for nearly an hour. Then 
an old Scotch woman turned to a lady sitting 
near her, and said, ‘I’m for Doun, but I’d no 
tell that man so.” 


The following incident was reported over 
twenty years ago to the South Middlesex Con- 
ference by its president, Hon. John C. Park. 
While waiting for the train at Newton, a dele- 
gate requested an Irishman to explain why the 
vane on a neighboring Unitarian church 
pointed due north, and that on the orthodox 
church pointed in the exactly opposite and 
proper direction. His verdict was prompt 
and brief: “‘Arrah, it’s for want of grace.” 
The listeners were unable to decide whether 
it was a case of mispronunciation or of sar- 
casm. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 
Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


Sx 
TRE ‘ 
No Flies. NoLitter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. StepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘**THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
*“*THE CAROL,” ‘*‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Brates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable, of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
vales of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
; , while the music to which they are wedded is 

ughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— _ 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare rimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forgard to using the first part of the book in my own 
family. 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDulfie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


address the President. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & C0. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST 
BOSTON 


17 WALL ST, 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Commercial and Travellers 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 


Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships.: 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For cai 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


* Half way between Boston 
Situation and New York. No raw 
east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 

* General and College Courses. 
Studies Crtiicate. Muse, Art Do. 


mestic Science. , 
Gymnasium, basket b 

Athletics cunlarchivieg ates ant 

riding master, swimming, and country excur- 


